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Henry  Lawrence 


Odd  Man  Is  Out 


I want  you  men  to  know  dat  I never  meant  no 
harm  to  dem  chillun.  All  I wants  to  do  is  talk  wid 
dem.  Yes,  suh,  Mr.  Crosby.  Dat’s  all  I wants  to  do 
is  talk  wid  dem.  I jus’  wants  to  talk. 

Maybe  you  don’t  understand  dat,  Mr.  Crosby, 
’cause  you  ain’t  de  only  nigger  in  dis  town  like  I is. 
I’se  got  no  one  to  talk  wid  most  of  de  time.  And 
when  I’se  got  no  one  to  talk  wid  I gets  to  feelin’ 
mighty  low. 

Sho’.  I knows  you  people  speaks  to  me  all  de  time. 
All  you  men  speaks  to  me;  but  dat  ain’t  de  same  as 
talkin’.  Talkin’  means  thinkin’,  and  no  pusson  in 
dis  town  ever  did  no  thinkin’  when  he  speak  wid 
me. 

And  when  I gets  to  feelin’  dat  I got  lots  of  talkin 
to  do,  I beats  it  outta  town  and  goes  into  de  woods. 
Den  I kind  of  talks  things  out  wid  de  trees  and  de 
birds  and  de  animals  in  de  woods. 

Naw,  Mr.  Jansen.  I ain’t  foolin’  wid  you.  Dat’s 
de  truth.  What’s  dat  you  say?  De  chillun?  I’se  gittin’ 
to  dem.  I sho’  didn’t  mean  no  harm  to  dem  chillun. 
Naw. 

Like  I tole  you.  I’se  got  lots  of  talkin’  to  do.  Dat 
is  de  reason  I’se  in  de  woods.  Maybe  I’se  dere  an 
hour  ’fore  de  chillun  comes  ’long.  Dey’s  got  deir 
dog  wid  dem.  Dat’s  right,  Mr.  Olson,  I sees  right 
off  dat  de  dog  is  wid  dem.  Naw,  suh,  I ain’t  scaird 
none  of  de  dog.  Why’d  I want  to  be  scaird  of  de 
dog?  I don’t  mean  dose  chillun  no  harm.  Naw,  suh. 

’Course,  dey  is  oney  chillun,  but  chillun  is  lots 
better  to  talk  wid  dan  de  trees  and  de  birds.  Any 
pusson  can  see  dat  dey  is  havin’  a gran’  time  wit  dat 
dog  of  deirs,  an’  when  dey  gits  to  where  I’se  sittin’ 
I asks  dem  what  kind  of  dog  dat  is  dey’s  got  wid 
dem. 

Dey  makes  off  like  dere’s  no  dog  wid  dem.  De 
little  boy  asks  de  girl  if  she  sees  de  dog  dat  de  nigger 
is  talkin’  ’bout.  De  little  girl  says  she  can’t  see  no 
dog.  And  all  de  time  dat  dog  is  right  dere  ’side 
dem  chillun! 


Den  de  boy  says  maybe  de  nigger  is  talkin’  ’bout 
deir  lion,  and  de  girl  says,  dat’s  it,  de  nigger  thinks 
deir  lion  is  a dog.  Dey  gets  to  laughin’  and  dancin’ 
’round  me,  and  de  dog  is  barkin’  and  barkin’. 

I tells  dem  chillun  dat  deir  lion  sho’  does  bark 
like  a dog,  and  when  I says  dat  dey  gits  to  laughin’ 
some  more  and  dey  says  dat  I’se  a crazy  ol’  nigger 
for  thinkin’  dat  deir  dog’s  a lion.  Dat’s  right,  Mr. 
Paul.  Dey  says  I’se  a crazy  ol’  nigger.  Aw,  Naw,  suh. 
Dat  don’t  make  me  mad  at  dem  chillun. 

But  I’se  sort  of  mixed  up.  Fust  de  dog  is  a lion 
and  den  it  ain’t  a lion.  And  how  dose  chillun  hoot- 
ered  and  hollered.  Yes,  suh.  Dey  screeches  ’til  my 
head  is  painin’  from  it.  I don’t  hoi’  dat  agin  dem 
chillun,  but  it  sho’  does  make  me  all  mixed  up. 

Well,  den  dey  quiets  down  some  and  dey  just 
stands  dere  lookin’  me  all  up  and  down.  I still  wants 
to  talk  so  I asks  dem  chillun  how  old  deir  dog  is. 
De  girl  says  two  months,  and  de  boy  says,  no,  de 
dog  is  two  days,  and  den  de  girl  says  two  years,  and 
de  boys  says,  no,  de  dog  is  two  weeks,  and  dey  is 
laughin’,  and  de  girl  says  de  dog  is  two  buttons  old, 
and  de  boy  says,  no,  de  dog  is  two  pork  chops  old. 

I’se  all  mixed  up  and  I’se  got  pains  in  my  head  and 
I’se  all  hot  and  sweaty.  I says,  why  ain’t  dey  in 
school,  and  de  boy  says  dey  don’t  go  to  school,  and 
de  girl  says  dey  do,  and  den  de  boy  says  dat  de  school 
is  all  burned  down,  and  de  girl  says,  no,  de  school 
is  all  burned  up. 

Den  de  girl  says  de  boy  is  a silly  boy,  and  de  boy 
says  de  girl  is  a silly  girl,  and  dey  both  says  de  dog 
is  a silly  dog  and  de  nigger  is  a silly  nigger. 

I'se  all  mixed  up  and  sweaty  ’bout  dis  time,  and 
den  I picks  up  de  rock  and  throws  it  at  dem  chillun. 
Sho’,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I knowed  I was  throwin’  de  rock. 
But  de  rock  didn’t  hit  ’em.  1 just  throwed  it  at  dem 
chillun. 

Naw.  I didn't  mean  dem  chillun  no  harm.  Naw. 
Naw. 
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Richard  Lettis 


A Protest 


I got  a complaint  to  make. 

I’m  a script  writer  for  the  movies;  I take  some  of 
the  fairly  good  novels  and  cut  them  down  to  an 
hour  and  a half  of  boy-meets-girl,  boy-loses-girl,  boy- 
gets-girl.  Maybe  I don’t  turn  out  anything  to  rival 
Shakespeare,  but  it’s  a living. 

In  the  old  days,  it  was  a fairly  easy  living,  too. 
All  you  did  was  take  an  American  for  a hero,  a 
German  for  a villain,  and  a babe  from  Vienna  for 
the  heroine.  The  plot  took  care  of  itself. 

That  was  after  the  first  World  War.  It  was  a 
script  writer’s  paradise,  but  it  didn’t  last  long.  The 
boys  down  at  Washington  took  care  of  that,  just 
like  they  do  everything  else.  For  instance: 

When  the  second  World  War  started,  we  had  to 
shift  a little.  Italy,  for  instance,  was  pro-Axis,  so 
Vienna  was  out  for  the  heroine.  Germany  was  better 
than  ever  for  villains,  but  the  Russians,  whom  we 
had  been  using  for  comedians,  had  signed  a treaty 
with  the  Krauts,  so  we  had  to  cut  the  funny  stuff, 
and  bill  them  as  an  eastern  threat.  We  had  to  steer 
clear  of  countries  like  Finland  and  Japan,  because 
we  didn’t  know  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Well,  that  was  bad  enough.  But  then  Russia 
loused  it  all  up  by  fighting  the  Germans,  so  we  had 
to  drop  the  menace  angle,  and  make  her  a faithful 
ally.  Japan  relieved  the  situation  a little  by  jumping 
us  and  giving  us  a whole  new  field  of  heels  to  play 
with.  Then  we  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  them, 
and  we  weren’t  sure  which  side  the  heels  were  really 
on. 

By  this  time  we  were  all  ready  to  go  back  to  writ- 
ing westerns.  But  the  end  had  not  yet  come.  The 
lousy  peace  had  to  come  along.  In  a couple  of  years. 


we  began  to  like  the  Germans  and  the  Japs,  and 
strongly  suspect  the  Russians.  Once  again  we  had  to 
dig  down  in  our  files  for  Russian  menace  stories, 
and  think  up  a whole  new  line  about  saving  the 
world  from  communism.  To  really  top  it  all  off,  the 
Chinese,  who  had  been  our  great  allies  against  the 
Japs  (whom  we  now  like),  began  to  fight  us  in 
Korea,  and  we  had  to  switch  them  from  heroes  to 
villains. 

And  so  it  goes.  We  know  it’s  not  through  yet. 
Not  by  a long  shot.  By  next  year  we’ll  probably  have 
a whole  new  line  of  enemies  and  allies;  we’ll  be 
fighting  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey,  Russia  and  China 
will  be  on  our  side,  and  Great  Britain  will  be  keep- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  I tell  you  it’s  too  much  for 
a man  to  take.  You  can’t  write  a script  without  the 
morning’s  paper  in  front  of  you.  You  have  to  have 
a clairvoyant  as  technical  aid,  so  that  when  the  picture 
hits  the  market  your  characters  are  all  of  the  right 
nationality. 

The  point  is,  why  can’t  those  guys  at  Washington 
make  up  their  minds?  Why  can’t  they  get  one  set  of 
allies,  and  stick  to  them?  Who  cares  what  the  allies 
or  the  enemy  stand  for,  or  do  — nobody  cared  in 
the  old  days,  why  get  technical  now?  Let’s  pick  out 
a couple  of  countries  and  fight  ’em,  and  to  hell  with 
the  rest.  Somebody  has  suggested  not  fighting  any- 
body, but  that’s  going  too  far.  We  need  something 
to  stir  up  our  patriotic  fervor  once  in  a while,  and 
besides,  nobody  would  be  left  for  us  to  use  as  vil- 
lains. 

That’s  my  complaint.  As  a tax-paying  citizen,  I 
demand  that  you,  the  American  Public,  do  some- 
thing about  it.  If  you  don’t,  the  Movies,  and  thus 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  may  pass  into  oblivion. 
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Wayne  Marcotte 


The  Pool 


Ronald  didn’t  like  damp  weather,  and  he  liked  to 
spend  Sunday  afternoon  reading  or  dozing  in  his  fav- 
orite easy-chair  in  the  den.  Sunny  afternoons  in  mid- 
September  were  fine  for  walking  in  the  park  or  tak- 
ing his  daughter  Doris  there  to  see  the  animals  or  to 
wade  in  the  children’s  pool,  but  on  a dismal  day  like 
this  Ronald  didn’t  want  to  go  anywhere.  He  wanted 
to  stay  indoors  and  rest. 

The  night  before,  his  wife  had  insisted  upon  going 
out,  even  though  it  was  pouring  rain.  He  had  never 
liked  the  rain.  And  after  they’d  returned  home  Ron- 
ald had  gotten  drenched  trying  to  close  those  damn 
garage  doors.  They  always  stuck  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune times.  He  didn’t  sleep  well  all  night  because  of 
that,  and  now  he  had  a cold,  he  thought.  And  he  just 
wanted  to  sit,  quietly,  in  his  own  den. 

But  Doris  was  stubborn  and  bratty,  as  she  could  be, 
and  when  she  cried  to  be  taken  to  the  park  his  wife 
had  insisted  that  he  go  and  take  her.  For  such  a small 
child  she  certainly  made  enough  trouble  in  that  house. 
When  she  broke  the  arm  of  her  old  doll  Ronald  had 
to  buy  her  a new  one — not  any  doll,  but  the  biggest 
and  most  expensive  in  the  store!  And  with  his  wife 
insisting,  as  she  always  did,  Ronald,  as  usual,  had  no 
choice.  And  now  Doris  cried  to  be  taken  to  the  park. 
His  wife  smiled  when  she  handed  him  his  hat  as  they 
went  out  the  door. 

Sensible  people  stayed  indoors  on  a day  like  this. 
The  park,  usually  filled  with  Sunday  voices  and 
shouts  of  children,  was  almost  empty.  Cold  raindrops 
dripping  from  the  trees  didn’t  sparkle  on  the  wet 
ground,  for  the  sky  was  gray.  No  sun.  Just  half-bare 
trees,  standing  wet  and  black.  The  animals  knew 
enough  to  stay  inside.  The  cages  were  empty  like  the 
rest  of  the  park.  This  time  Doris’  pleading  didn’t 
have  its  usual  effect.  The  animals  were  not  as  oblig- 
ing as  her  daddy. 

Ronald  held  her  hand  as  Doris  walked  clumsily 
along  the  top  of  a low  stone  wall  by  the  edge  of  the 


brook.  She  stumbled  as  she  went  because  he  walked 
too  fast  for  her.  He  wouldn’t  let  her  go  over  to  watch 
the  red-faced,  stout  man  crouched  in  front  of  a rude 
fire-place,  blowing  on  the  paper  and  damp  wood  in- 
side. Nothing  but  feeble  puffs  of  smoke  as  his  wife 
sat  impatiently  beside  him,  pulling  an  old  sweater 
further  over  her  shoulders  and  trying  not  to  drop  the 
frankfurters  she  had  stuck  on  the  ends  of  two  point- 
ed sticks.  Ronald  and  Doris  headed  toward  the  wad- 
ing pool. 

This  was  the  way  they  always  walked.  After  they 
had  seen  the  animals  Doris  would  splash  about  in  the 
pool  and  Ronald  would  read  his  newspaper,  sitting  in 
the  warm  sun,  and  dreaming  occasionally  about  home. 
(He  hadn’t  been  home  in  so  long.) 

He  knew  that  she’d  want  to  go  wading.  He  wasn’t 
going  to  let  her.  It  was  too  cold,  and  besides,  he 
didn’t  even  have  a paper  to  read  this  time.  The 
benches  were  wet,  and  he  wouldn’t  sit  under  those 
dripping  trees. 

He  found  the  dryest  place  he  could  to  sit  down 
and  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  suitcoat  as  a drop  of 
water  hit  the  back  of  his  neck.  It  was  cold.  Doris 
splashed,  laughing  that  funny  little  laugh  she  had — 
sort  of  like  her  mother’s.  She  could  laugh  so  easily; 
and  yet  her  cheeks  were  still  red  from  crying  just  a 
minute  before.  She  had  cried  so  hard  that  the  stout 
little  man  had  stopped  blowing  on  his  fire  and  turned 
to  stare  at  them.  What  could  Ronald  do?  He  took 
off  her  little  shoes  and  socks  and  placed  them  by  his 
feet  as  always,  while  Doris  ran  to  splash  in  the  calm, 
grey  water.  The  rain  still  dripped  from  the  trees. 
Ronald  looked  into  the  horizon.  It  wasn’t  too  many 
years  ago,  he  thought,  when  he  was  splashing  about 
in  the  river  by  his  home,  shouting  to  his  brother  Dan 
to  come  on  in.  Dan  didn’t  like  to  swim;  and  Ronald 
was  shocked,  but  not  too  surprised  when  he  learned 
that  Dan  had  been  fishing  alone,  had  fallen  out  of 
the  boat  and  drowned.  Ronald  hadn’t  gone  swim- 
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ming  since  that  day.  He  didn’t  like  water,  and  he 
didn’t  like  this  wet  weather. 

He  glanced  up  to  see  Doris  stepping  out  of  the 
pool.  She  lifted  one  leg  and  tumbled  backwards  and 
under  the  water — so  quickly  she  didn’t  have  time  to 
make  a sound.  Ronald  dashed  to  the  edge — reached 
down  . . . and  then  hesitated.  He  looked  quickly 
around.  No  one.  Smoke  still  drifted  from  the  fire- 
place, but  the  elderly  couple  were  away  over  in  the 
parking  lot,  packing  their  things  back  into  an  old 
Ford  sedan.  Ronald  plunged  his  hand  into  the  water 
and  held  Doris  hard  against  the  cement  bottom. 
When  she  stopped  kicking  he  let  go.  She  stayed 
there. 

He  straightened  up  slowly,  looked  back  toward  the 
old  Ford.  The  little,  stout  man  and  his  wife  were 
still  there.  He  stopped  and  filled  his  pipe.  It  was  a 
good  old  briar  pipe  his  mother  had  given  him,  years 
ago.  Fumbling  through  his  pockets  for  a match,  Ron- 


ald sauntered  toward  the  parking  lot.  "Sure,  I’ve  got 
a match,”  the  little  man  said.  "But  I damn  near  used 
’em  all  up,  tryin’  to  get  that  fire  started.  It’s  just  not 
the  day  for  cornin’  to  the  park,  I guess.” 

Ronald  puffed  on  the  pipe,  thanked  them  for  the 
light,  and  started  slowly  back  toward  the  children’s 
wading  pool.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  DORIS!!  he 
screamed.  His  pipe  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  splashed 
into  the  grey  water.  DORIS ! ! ! 

The  little  man  and  his  wife  reached  the  pool  wide- 
eyed  and  breathless  in  time  to  see  water  running  off 
the  long  blond  hair  and  bare  feet  of  a little,  limp 
form  which  a grief-stricken  father  lifted  slowly  to  his 
chest.  The  little  girl  had  slipped  and  fallen,  and  so 
drowned  in  the  shallow  water  while  her  father  was 
just  a little  ways  off — over  there,  talking  to  me  in  the 
parking  lot,  explained  the  little,  red-faced  man  to  the 
others  who  had  rushed  over  from  the  pavillion  upon 
hearing  the  cry. 


A.  D.  L. 


THE  DRAGON  OF  ETERNITY 

When  comes  the  time  when  we  must  die, 

No  one  questions  how  or  why, 

As  eternity’s  dragon  spreads  it’s  jaws, 

And  feeds  on  men,  died  in  peace  and  wars. 

They  enter  with  fear,  not  knowing  their  fate. 

They  enter  sans  anger,  question  or  hate. 

And  to  their  surprise,  they  come  to  no  harm 
Yet  wonderously  gaze  at  Eternity’s  charm. 

Great  stairways  of  marble,  all  decked  with  gold 
And  these  graced  with  orchids  and  treasures  untold. 
And  then  in  a wink,  all  turns  dark  and  vague 
While  recalling  lost  loves,  there  appears  a great  sage. 

He  motions  to  come,  the  immortal  he  follows 
Up  Eternity’s  stairways,  through  wonderous  hollows 
They  pause  at  great  portals,  Eternity’s  window 
To  gaze  at  poor  mortals,  his  loves  still  below. 
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Francine  Freedman 


Quarterly  Book  Review 


EVIL  UNDER  THE  SUN 

Anton  Myrer 
Random  House,  1951 


When  a novel  relates  a tale,  it  is  fulfilling  its  pri- 
mary aim;  when  it  tells  a coherent  story  concerning 
many  people,  it  is  accomplishing  a great  feat;  and 
when  this  narrative  of  a number  of  people  is  also  an 
artistic  work,  it  is  satisfying  a great  literary  need. 
Anton  Myrer,  in  his  first  published  novel,  Evil  Un- 
der the  Sun,  relates  the  story  of  an  explosive  summer 
in  a Capetown  filled  with  a heterogeneous  collection 
of  bohemian,  artistic,  intellectual,  and  conventional 
inhabitants  and  visitors;  he  capably  portrays  these  in- 
dividualistic personalities;  he  expertly  handles  his 
powerful  theme  of  man’s  confrontation  with  evil  and 
artistically  develops  the  scenes,  situations,  and  sus- 
pense. 

What  opportunities  has  an  idealistic,  religious  soul 
— surrounded  by  fierce  artistic  temperments  with  bo- 
hemian ideals  and  communistic  conceptions  of  life — 
to  prove,  even  to  himself,  that  his  ideology,  though 
labelled  infantile,  still  logically  exists  in  the  tumult- 
uous times  of  our  day?  How  can  such  complete  faith 
be  portrayed  without  overdramatization  or  under- 
playing? How  can  an  author,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive his  experience,  disregard  the  old  belief  that  to 
portray  a villain  from  within  is  to  ruin  the  illusion  of 
villainy? 

The  weird  conglomeration  of  psychological  types 
naturally  led  to  conflicts.  Man’s  need  to  be  accepted 
and  woman’s  desire  to  be  loved  led  to  three  major 
catastrophes  in  the  lives  of  the  natives  and  summer 
visitors  to  Capetown.  The  inevitable  conflicts  reach 
their  tidal  wave,  and  then  ebb  back  into  the  normal 
flow  of  the  narrative’s  stormy  sea.  At  times  they  crash 
against  the  high  stone  wall  of  man’s  stubborness,  at 
other  times  they  drift  gently  along  the  golden  sands 
of  his  love,  but  at  all  times  they  are  flowing,  surging 
into  new  crevices  of  the  land  and  over  old  caverns 
of  the  sea  bottom.  The  artists,  caught  in  this  rapid 
flow,  try  to  lead  their  lives  as  they  see  fit,  ignoring 
the  contemptuous  opinions  of  those  whose  morals 


they  are  shaking.  Eventually,  some  are  influenced,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  by  the  flowing  message  of  de- 
cency as  it  has  been  known  for  centuries. 

This  book  is  not,  however,  a work  of  moralization 
and  criticism  of  today’s  life.  Rather,  it  is  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  various  conflicting  ideologies  of  the 
day.  No  man,  not  even  the  hero,  Paul  Kittering,  can 
be  said  to  have  completely  triumphed.  Neither  can 
any  of  the  characters,  even  the  exposed  Alan  Mars- 
den,  be  said  to  have  been  totally  vanquished. 

When  one  looks  deeper  into  this  book  for  signs  of 
its  artistry,  one  is  immediately  aware  of  the  fact  that 
each  incident  is  but  a part  of  the  long  thread  Myrer 
uses  to  weave  the  perfect  web  of  his  story.  A web  as 
delicate  as  a spider’s,  but  as  strong  as  that  net  which 
caught  the  two  lovers  in  Greek  Mythology.  Although 
at  the  outset,  there  appear  to  be  a multitude  of  begin- 
nings; at  the  conclusion  one  can  see  it  is  only  because 
one  has  been  looking  at  the  web  at  many  different 
junctions.  Myrer’s  assonantal  description  of  the  con- 
ception and  development  of  mankind  is  a fabulous 
piece  of  work  to  be  understood  and  marveled  at  by 
those  who  fully  appreciate  the  delicate  workings  of 
his  artistic  patterns.  Yet,  one  need  not  be  an  artist  to 
realize  the  artistry  involved;  one  need  not  be  a philos- 
opher to  comprehend  and  profit  by  the  philosophy; 
one  need  not  be  an  idealist  to  sympathize  with  the 
idealogies. 

The  pure  poetry  of  the  descriptions,  the  shocking 
reality  of  the  incidents,  the  intimate  reflections  of  the 
thoughts  of  those  involved,  contribute  their  share  to 
the  power  of  the  book.  Here  is  a modern  novel  which 
can  discuss  the  problem  of  sex  without  being  vile, 
which  can  reveal  the  workings  of  a person’s  mind 
without  being  analytic,  which  can  proclaim  many  con- 
tradictory ideologies  without  being  confusing.  It  is  an 
utterly  unanticipated  experience  to  read  a modern 
novel  and  discover  that  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a 
classic. 
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Michael  Budnyk 


THE  PASS 


In  June,  1941,  war  broke  out  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  German  troops  oc- 
cupied Galicia.  After  having  endured  the  terror  of 
Soviet  occupation  for  2 years,  the  people  thought  that 
life  would  be  better  now,  but  they  were  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed.  Instead  of  the  Red  Devil  there  came 
the  Brown  one,  with  the  same  police  terror,  slave  la- 
bor, and  concentration  camps.  The  N.K.V.D.,  (The 
Soviet  Secret  Police),  was  replaced  by  the  German 
"Gestapo.” 

It  happened  ten  years  ago. 

One  night,  a few  months  after  the  German  oc- 
cupation, Heinrich  Fischer,  the  German  Lieutenant- 
Governor  hated  by  all  people  of  those  areas  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  was  assassinated  by  the  members  of 
the  Underground.  On  the  next  day  the  Gestapo  ar- 
rested sixty-four  students  and  shot  them.  Later  on, 
many  more  students  were  arrested  and  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps  in  Germany.  Since  I was  a member  of 
the  Underground,  I was  compelled  to  run  away  from 
home  or  be  shot  myself. 

I came  to  the  city  of  Dubno  where  my  close  friend 
George  lived.  I told  him  what  happened,  and  he 
promised  to  help  me.  To  make  myself  unrecognizable 
I wore  glasses,  and  I let  my  moustache  grow.  With 
George’s  help  I got  a job  in  one  of  the  city’s  factor- 
ies, and  so  my  existence  was  more  or  less  sure. 

A few  weeks  later,  the  German  "Stadtscommand- 
ant”  (a  military  commander)  issued  an  order  for 
everyone  who  could  speak  German  to  report  to  his 
office.  I spoke  German  (some  people  knew  it),  so  1 
had  to  report.  The  next  day  I went  to  the  "Town 
Major’s”  office,  and  I saw  a stocky,  elderly  man  with 
a bulldog  face  with  the  affected  look  of  one  of  the 
Supermen  "Herrenfolk.” 

His  first  question  was,  "Are  you  a Jew?” 

"No,  I’m  not.” 

"What’s  your  profession?” 


"I  am  a High  School  graduate.”  (At  that  time  a 
High  School  education  was  very  expensive;  there  were 
not  many  people  with  a High  School  education.) 

"Sehr  Gut,”  "Very  well,”  he  said,  "I  appoint  you 
secretary  of  the  Registration  Office.” 

I said,  "Thank  you,”  and  went  out. 

I was  not  very  happy  with  this  appointment  but  I 
had  no  choice.  On  the  next  day  I reported  to  my  new 
director.  He  was  an  old  school  teacher  from  D.  His 
mother  was  of  German  descent  and  so  he  became  a 
"Folksdeutsche”  or  German  citizen — of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  His  office  was  next  to  mine,  so  at  work  I 
was  alone. 

On  the  very  next  day  registration  started  and  my 
office  became  crowded.  Everyone  had  to  get  a new 
identification  card.  According  to  the  "Town  Major’s” 
order  anyone  who  didn’t  possess  a "pass”  would  be 
punished. 

Many  people  came  to  my  office  during  those  days. 
Prisoners  of  war  who  escaped  from  German  prisons 
and  those  who  "lost”  their  passes.  There  were  many 
Jewish  people  who  wanted  to  have  a pass  of  Polish 
or  other  nationality.  But  the  majority  of  those  who 
came  to  register  were  girls.  So  I asked  them  to  take 
off  their  kerchiefs,  and  looked  at  the  color  of  their 
hair,  and  checked  their  height  and  the  color  of  their 
eyes.  Some  of  them  laughed,  others  blushed.  One  of 
them,  I remember,  ran  away  and  came  back  with  her 
"Pop”  and  then — I had  to  blush. 

I saw  many  kinds  of  eyes  in  those  days:  blue,  blue- 
gray,  brown,  hazel,  dark  brown,  light  gray,  dark  gray, 
and  green.  I never  saw  violet  ones.  They  must  be 
made  by  poets.  But  one  pair  of  eyes  I shall  never  for- 
get! These  were  the  eyes  of  a girl  with  whom  I fell 
in  love. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  One  morning  terrible 
news  came  to  my  office.  The  Germans  had  started 
shooting  the  Jews.  My  boss  was  running  all  day  long 
to  the  police  office,  and  from  there  to  the  "Gestapo” 
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and  the  Stadtscommandant.  All  of  them  required  the 
list  of  all  Jews,  which  of  course  he  didn’t  have. 

At  home  I was  told  by  a friend  how  the  Germans 
took  Jews  from  their  homes,  shot  them  in  a nearby 
forest,  confiscated  their  property.  All  the  people  were 
terrified  by  the  German  atrocities.  As  it  happened  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  when  religious  fan- 
atics murdered  members  of  other  religions,  so  it  was 
evident  that  the  Nazis  hating  "Assyrians”  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  destroy  one  nation  after  another.  Beast  in- 
stinct hidden  in  those  people  got  to  power  and  the 
Nazi  "Ubermensch” — "Superman”  started  to  destroy 
people  who  were  not  Germans,  and  made  the  others 
slaves. 

On  my  way  to  work  in  the  morning,  I saw  a few 
Jews  lying  lifeless  on  the  sidewalk.  The  streets  were 
covered  with  pillow  feathers  and  other  things.  The  SS 
had  "visited”  Jewish  houses  during  the  night. 

Arriving  at  my  office  I met  my  director.  He  asked 
if  I remembered  some  people  who  looked  like  Jews, 
and  who  received  passes  from  the  registration  office. 

I was  not  careful  enough  and  said,  "Maybe  two  or 
three.”  He  was  terrified  at  hearing  what  I said. 
"That’s  terrible,”  he  said,  "The  ’Gestapo’  would 
shoot  us.  You  must  find  out  their  names  and  bring 
them  to  me  immediately.”  I looked  in  the  list  and 
found  a few  names  which  I knew  were  not  Jewish 
and  handed  to  my  boss.  On  the  next  day  he  was  very 
friendly  and  said,  "Everything  is  all  right!  They  were 
not  Jews.”  But  in  spite  of  that  he  started  to  watch  me 
in  my  work. 

A few  days  later,  he  called  me  to  his  office  again 
and  said,  "Listen.  Today  a young  girl  will  come  to 
you.  Her  name  is  Helen  Marek.  Her  father  is  a Pol- 
ish Army  officer  (at  the  present  time  in  Soviet  prison) 
and  her  mother  is  Jewish.  According  to  the  "Nazi 
laws”  all  people  who  are  one  fourth  Jewish  are  de- 
clared to  be  Jews  and  must  be  shot.  When  she  comes, 
you  have  to  give  her  a pass  that  she  is  a Jew,  under- 
stand ?” 

I said,  "Yes”,  and  our  talk  ended.  Now  I started 
to  think  about  how  I would  rescue  this  poor  girl.  I 
decided  that  I would  change  her  name  and  issue  to 
her  a non-Jewish  pass. 

She  came  about  three  o’clock.  I didn’t  look  at  her 
but  I felt  that  it  was  she  whose  fate  lay  in  my  hands. 
When  she  handed  her  papers  to  me,  I looked  at  her. 
She  was  young,  slim,  and  very  pretty.  Beautiful  big 
blue  eyes  looked  so  truthfully,  so  innocently  at  me. 
I took  her  birth  certificate  which  had  written  on  it: 
"Helen  Marek  born  on  May  12,  1924.  Father — 


Michael  Marek,  Mother — Hilda  Marek,  maiden  name 
Feldmann.”  I took  my  notebook  and  said  to  her,  "Lis- 
ten young  lady;  I will — at  that  time  the  door  of 
my  office  opened  and  he  stood  there.  He  didn’t  talk, 
just  showed  me  with  his  eyes  that  it  was  "she”.  There 
was  no  doubt.  Having  been  for  a long  time  teacher 
in  this  city,  he  knew  this  girl  personally.  Blood 
rushed  to  my  face.  Everything  was  in  vain. 

I filled  out  a pass  for  her  and  put  a "Jew”  in.  Then 
I went  to  the  boss  who  certified  it  with  his  signature 
and  stamp.  When  it  was  ready,  I handed  it  to  her. 
She  took  the  pass  without  looking  on  it,  said  "thank 
you”,  and  left.  I wanted  her  to  cry,  to  protest,  but  she 
didn’t. 

When  I came  home  I couldn’t  eat;  I couldn’t  sleep. 
Wherever  I turned  I saw  those  beautiful  blue  eyes. 
Then  I made  a decision  to  rescue  her  at  any  price, 
even  the  price  of  my  life.  I told  the  story  to  my  friend 
George,  and  he  promised  to  help  me. 

We  made  a plan  that  on  the  next  day  he  would 
come  to  my  office  with  a false  certificate  (which  I 
gave  him),  and  I would  issue  a pass  for  him.  Later 
on  I would  change  it  to  the  girl’s  name. 

But  evil  doesn’t  sleep.  Just  when  I got  to  the  of- 
fice, the  director  said  to  me,  "In  the  future  don’t  is- 
sue any  pass  without  the  employment  office  certifi- 
cate.” 

George  came  at  ten  o’clock.  The  line  was  quite 
long.  Without  waiting  for  his  turn,  I took  the  "pa- 
pers” from  him.  Someone  loudly  protested.  As  a re- 
sult the  director  came  out  and  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  people  told  him  that  George  tried  to 
break  the  line.  He  then  turned  to  George  and  took 
his  certificate  and  said,  "Look,  here  is  no  stamp  from 
the  employment  office.  Go  and  register,  then  wait  in 
the  line.”  Then  he  said  to  me,  "What  did  I tell  you? 
Don’t  try  to  disobey  orders!”  George  left.  Everything 
was  in  order  again. 

It  was  already  11:45  and  the  boss  was  ready  to 
leave  when  George  came  in  and  said,  "I  got  it!  Here 
is  the  stamp  from  the  employment  office.” 

"We  are  closing  now,”  said  the  boss,  "You  should 
come  at  two  o’clock  and  get  it.”  My  intervention  in 
behalf  of  George  didn’t  help  much  for  the  boss 
shouted,  "Go  home!” 

At  two  o’clock  George  came  in  and  I filled  out  a 
pass  for  "him”.  Now!  Everything  is  ready!  With  the 
filled  out  pass  I went  to  the  director  for  his  signature. 
The  boss  didn’t  notice  my  confusion.  He  just  took 
the  pass  from  my  hand  and  looked  at  it.  At  this  mom- 
ent I was  afraid  that  he  might  open  the  door,  that 
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he  might  compare  George’s  appearance  with  the  de- 
scription on  the  pass.  George  was  tall;  the  pass  stated 
short.  His  face  was  long;  the  pass  said  "oval”.  On  the 
pass  the  eyes  were  blue  and  George  had  dark  brown 
eyes.  But  my  superior  didn’t  check  the  description,  he 
just  signed  it  and  put  his  stamp  on  it.  In  my  office,  I 
changed  the  name  from  Michael  to  Michaela,  from 
male  to  female,  and  gave  it  to  George  telling  him, 
"Wait  for  me  outside.”  Then  I asked  the  boss  for 
permission  to  go  out.  He  was  rude,  and  refused.  Then 
I said,  "I’m  leaving  without  permission.” 

We  walked  fast  and  came  to  18  North  Street.  Here 
she  lived,  the  girl  with  the  beautiful  blue  eyes.  We 
rang,  but  nobody  answered. 

Maybe  she  is  not  at  home,  maybe  she  is  afraid  to 


answer  ? 

We  rang  again  and  the  neighbor  came  out.  I said, 
"We  are  from  the  registration  office  and  we  should 
like  to  see  Miss  Marek.”  She  looked  at  us  and  said, 
"Go  to  the  Stone  Quarry  and  you  will  find  her  there.” 

"Where  is  the  Stone  Quarry?”  I asked  my  friend. 

"Behind  the  city,  where  the  Germans  are  shooting 
the  Jews,”  he  said. 

To  be  sure,  we  asked  other  neighbors.  They  told 
us  how  she  cried  when  the  Germans  took  her  mother, 
and  how  she  was  terrified  knowing  that  she  is  regard- 
ed as  a Jew.  This  morning  they  came  and  took  her 
there,  from  where  nobody  returns. 

On  the  next  day  I left  the  city. 


Richard  Lettis 

PASTORAL 


In  Imitation  of,  and  to  End,  All  Other  Pastorals 

While  gentle  breezes  in  the  meadow  play, 

While  gentle  songbird  sings  his  gentle  lay, 

Oh,  let  me  also  sing  my  gentle  song! 

As  with  my  gentle  sheep  I walk  along. 

Oh,  let  me  sing  for  Delia  my  song, 

"Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along!” 

The  cypress  for  her  droops  its  shady  leaves, 

And  for  her  loss  each  muddy  foot-print  grieves. 
"Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay!” 
For  I shall  not  see  Delia  all  day. 

Her  absence  blights  this  pretty  glen  with  sorrow; 
How  can  I rest  without  her  ’till  tomorrow! 

My  flocks  untended,  sorely  do  I sigh. 

Without  my  Delia,  let  the  mutton  die! 

Now  wildly  warbling  woods  lose  all  their  charm 
And  I’d  as  lief  live  on  a chicken  farm. 

"Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind?” 

She  comes,  her  nose  in  front,  her  rear  behind! 
Now  may  I cease  to  grind  this  gentle  lay, 

And  to  a better  purpose  put  the  day. 

And  if  to  you  this  makes  no  sense  at  all, 

It’s  just  because  the  thing’s  a Pastoral. 
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Abe  Newman 


THE  FEAR  OF  COMMUNISM  IN  AMERICA 


In  this  insecure  world  of  individuals  ruled  by 
passions  we  often  have  the  tendency  to  magnify  dil- 
emmas which  confront  us.  When  the  dilemma  fore- 
bodes destruction  we  allow  it  to  assume  unnatural 
proportions  in  our  minds.  We  nurse  it,  perversely, 
almost,  relishing  our  fear  of  it,  until  it  becomes  a 
spectre  of  doom  looming  in  the  misty  future.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  are  making  an  exaggerated  monster  of 
Communism. 

As  people  who  live  with  death  come  to  lose  their 
fear  of  it,  so  those  who  rarely  see  it  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  it.  In  short,  doubt  breeds  fear.  And  does 
not  a large  amount  of  our  fear  stem  from  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  little  about  Communism;  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  see  only  one  side  of  its  char- 
acter by  parties  whose  interests  are  inimical  to  those 
of  Communism?  Does  not  our  indifference  to  the 
true  menace  of  Communism  in  this  country  passive- 
ly signify  approval  of  current  anti-Communist  ac- 
tion? Yet  we  condemn  xvithout  trial  men  suspected  of 
association  with  this  "loathsome  serpent.”  We  de- 
prive them  of  livelihood,  reputation,  and,  worst  of 
all,  liberty  because  they  dare  exercise  their  most  pre- 
cious prerogative  as  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
freedom  of  thought.  Herein  lies  the  real  danger  of 
Communism  in  the  world  today. 

A deadly  parallel  exists  between  America  of  the 
present  and  Germany  in  1933.  As  soon  as  Hitler 
came  to  power  he  put  into  operation  the  time-honored 
tool  of  the  dictator,  the  scapegoat  psychology.  From 
the  many  minorities  then  extant  in  Germany  he 
chose  the  Communist,  among  others,  as  the  cause 
of  the  Teutonic  "malaise.”  He  accomplished  two 
purposes  in  doing  this.  First,  he  rid  himself  of  a 
source  of  political  agitation,  for  the  Communists 
advocated  overthrow  of  his  government.  Secondly, 
he  focused  public  discontent  upon  a defenseless 
group,  diverting  attention  from  himself. 

Our  82nd  Congress  has  just  adjourned,  leaving 


behind  it  the  nickname  "Investigating  Congress” 
and  the  ignominious  reputation  this  name  involves. 
Spurred  on  by  the  mad  mouthings  of  McCarthy,  it 
wasted  valuable  time  during  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  in  world  history.  A professional  man, 
called  to  testify  for  himself  on  an  indictment  of 
communist  leaning,  could  kiss  his  business  good-bye 
— it  mattered  not  if  he  were  found  innocent.  The 
epithet  "Communist!”  was  hurled  about  indiscrim- 
inately by  those  who  hoped  it  would  clear  the  way 
of  honest  men  so  that  they,  themselves,  could  ac- 
complish their  own  selfish  ends.  This  is  the  identi- 
cal method  employed  by  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  when 
they  beat  their  way  to  power.  The  newspapers  did 
their  part  by  catering  to  the  hysteria  of  the  masses, 
by  emphasizing  the  sensational  aspect  of  the  cases, 
which  most  naturally  led  to  a condemnation  of  the 
accused  in  the  public  eye. 

The  average  American’s  emotional  fear  of  inter- 
national Communism  is  another  facet  of  the  harm 
done  to  reason  in  these  hectic  days.  We  are  anti- 
Czechoslovak,  for  example,  merely  because  the 
Czechs  have  seen  fit  to  replace  their  old  type  of  gov- 
ernment with  a new  form  which,  they  believe,  will 
be  more  apt  to  fit  their  needs.  On  what  ground  do 
we  justify  this  absurd  condemnation  of  obviously 
democratic  processes?  The  anti-Communist  paranoiac 
answers  by  replying  that  the  institution  of  Commu- 
nism is  not  an  act  of  will  of  the  people;  that  it  is 
a police  state  imposed  upon  the  coerced  populace.  If 
this  is  true,  why  does  not  a strong  resistance  move- 
ment develop  in  the  "conquered”  state,  such  as  oc- 
curred during  the  Nazi  occupation?  This  one  nega- 
tive proof  is  enough  to  consign  the  theory  of  the 
coup  d’etat,  and  its  oppressive  ramifications,  to  the 
trash-heap. 

The  statement  of  the  previously-mentioned  mis- 
conceptions in  our  approach,  both  internal  and  ex- 
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ternal,  to  Communism  leads  us  to  a demoralizing 
conjecture.  Since  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Com- 
munism is,  from  our  point  of  view,  a malignant 
process,  how  can  we  account  for  its  rapid  spread 
during  the  last  twenty- five  years?  Let  us  reflect,  first 
of  all,  on  the  fact  that  present-day  Communism  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  the  Industrial  Age  was 
well  under  way.  Secondly,  Communism  makes  most 
headway  in  industrialized  countries  among  the  labor- 
ing classes.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that 


the  ills  which  Communism  tries  to  cure  are  a direct 
result  of  The  Machine,  and  that  these  ills  and  the 
existence  of  Communism  are  in  coadunation.  Thus 
the  presence  of  Communism  in  the  United  States 
attests  to  sickness  in  our  social  body;  yet  we  suppress 
disease  when,  logically,  we  should  be  curing  it.  In 
suppressing  Communism  we  suppress  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  for  the  privilege  of  batting 
at  a "straw  man.”  Is  not  this  a dreadful  price  to  pay? 


Robert  A.  Davies 


THE  ARTIST 


High  in  the  sky 
A piping  hawk 
Screams  his  lie: 

I am  to  die 
Earthly  and  low. 

Reaching  at  me 
Out  of  the  sky, 
Evil  and  ugly: 
Devil  almighty 
Staring  at  me. 
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Joe  Towler 


THE  SEAT  OF  THE  FAITH 


The  middle-aged  couple  and  their  son  were  ushered 
into  the  waiting  room  of  the  hospital  by  a timid, 
white-bibbed  nun.  She  flustered  about,  getting  the 
mother  and  father  seated  comfortably  in  the  uncom- 
fortable upright  leather  chairs,  and,  when  the  son 
had  insisted  for  the  third  time  that  he  would  rather 
stand,  she  rustled  out  of  the  room  with  a parting: 
"I  shall  tell  Sister  that  you  are  here.  I believe  she  is 
in  Chapel.” 

The  young  man  went  over  in  his  mind  all  the  times 
he  had  ever  visited  his  aunt — not  more  than  a dozen 
times  in  his  whole  life — trying  to  remember  one  oc- 
casion when  she  had  not  been  "in  Chapel”  immedi- 
ately prior  to  receiving  her  callers.  "Maybe  it’s  a 
code,”  he  thought,  "Maybe  it’s  some  sort  of  a code 
the  Nuns  have  rigged  up  between  them  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  they’re  carrying  bed-pans,  or  working  in 
the  laundry,  or  going  to  the  john.  Or  maybe  they  al- 
ways say:  'She  is  in  the  Chapel,’  to  visitors  because 
they  think  that  that  is  where  the  visitors  expect  their 
religious  relatives  to  spend  all  their  time.  Or  maybe 
they  really  do  go  to  Chapel  just  before  receiving  visit- 
ors, to  pray  for  the  poor  deluded  civilians  they  are 
about  to  meet,  or  else  to  purify  themselves  against 
contamination  from  the  outside  world.” 

He  shook  himself  to  get  off  this  line  of  thought — 
his  aunt  was  really  a fine  woman,  and  he  liked  her; 
in  fact  he  liked  almost  all  the  Nuns  he  had  met — • 
and  he  began  to  walk  around  the  room  looking  at 
the  paintings  and  engravings  just  to  keep  occupied 
until  Sister  came  down. 

His  mother  and  father  sat  in  the  straight-backed 
chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  room,  looking 
and  feeling  very  self-conscious,  the  father  trying  to 
modulate  his  foreman’s  voice  down  to  the  almost 
holy  silence  of  the  atmosphere;  the  mother  answer- 
ing him  vaguely,  quietly,  retaining  the  forced,  embar- 
rassed smile  which  she  always  wore  on  formal  oc- 
casions. 


She  was  a worn,  graying  woman,  about  forty-five, 
of  the  type  which  would  gain  a certain  dignity  by 
succumbing  to  dowdiness,  but  whose  half-won  vic- 
tories only  lend  them  an  air  of  the  ludicrous.  She 
was  neat,  careful,  and  she  tried  to  keep  in  style,  but 
she  never  quite  looked  "right”;  just  as  she  was  in- 
telligent enough,  and  loved  her  son,  but  would  never, 
never  "understand”  him. 

The  father  looked  as  out  of  place  as  the  mother, 
in  his  double-breasted  suit  and  overcoat;  but  with  the 
difference  that  he  had  the  air  of  being  a man  who 
was  definitely  "in  place”  under  other  circumstances. 
His  roughened  hands,  his  carriage,  his  voice,  which — 
even  whispering — filled  the  room,  bespoke  him  as 
a man  who,  in  a shop,  wearing  overalls  with  a rag 
sticking  out  of  the  pocket,  and  with  a bit  of  grime 
on  his  chin,  was  a power,  a force,  a skilled  workman 
who  was  respected  and  looked  up  to.  The  mother, 
even  in  her  own  domain — the  kitchen — was  only  a 
shadow  beside  him. 

Over  by  the  bookcase,  browsing  among  the  re- 
ligious and  medical  pamphlets,  was  the  youngest, 
only  male,  and  strangest  child  of  this  pair.  Two  old- 
er sisters  had  married  good,  hard-working  Irish  lads 
and  had  settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
raising  families.  This  one  had  become  rebellious 
when  still  a boy,  had  come  back  from  the  War  with 
wild  ideas  about  Europe,  and  now  was  "difficult” 
about  making  his  Easter  Duty,  and  insisted  upon 
reading  books  that  his  mother  was  sure  were  on  the 
Index.  Instead  of  working  when  he  came  out  of 
the  service,  he  had  moped  about  the  house  for  six 
months,  reading  his  mad  books  and  clacking  away 
at  a typewriter  he  had  bought.  When  his  bonus 
money  and  savings  ran  out,  he  began  to  find  odd 
jobs,  always  with  long  periods  of  loafing  in  between. 
Finally,  after  two  years  of  this  unnatural  life,  he 
had  entered  a university,  and  while  his  parents  felt 
a little  better  about  his  going  to  school,  he  was  still 
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pretty  much  of  a problem.  He  wanted  to  become  a 
writer. 

He  slid  back  into  the  bookcase  a monograph  on 
"An  Objective  Condemnation  of  Birth  Control,”  by 
Father  Somebody,  S.J.,  and  turned  again  to  the  en- 
graving of  Rome  on  the  wall  between  the  two  win- 
dows. He  had  already  inspected — and  condemned  as 
impossible— several  garish  chromos  of  saints  and 
religious  scenes.  The  engraving,  while  not  good,  was 
at  least  secular,  and  besides,  it  reminded  him  of  a 
time  which  only  recently  he  had  begun  to  regard 
with  what  he  regarded  as  the  "proper  perspective.” 
He  peered  closely  at  the  picture,  trying  to  find 
places  he  knew;  then  he  drew  back  to  take  in  the 
whole  view.  The  basilica  of  Saint  Peter’s  dominated 
the  whole  city,  of  course.  "But,”  he  thought,  "It 
isn’t  just  religious  propoganda,  it  really  does  stand 
out  like  that.” 

He  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Rome, 
from  a hill  several  miles  outside  the  city.  He  had 
never  known  the  name  of  the  hill.  It  had  not  been 
chosen  for  its  fancy  name,  or  for  its  history  either, 
or  even,  now  that  he  thought  of  it,  for  its  wonderful 
view  of  Saint  Peter’s.  That  particular  hill  had  been 
chosen  because  of  its  height,  its  bare  slopes  (for  fire 
lanes)  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  straddled  the 
highway  down  which  the  Germans  were  trying  to 
unite  their  split  East  and  West  forces.  His  battalion 
had  occupied  the  hill  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
when  he  slipped  down  the  hill  to  check  the  tele- 
phone wires  to  the  guns  he  had  seen  the  city  emerge 
into  the  sun  as  the  morning  mists  burned  away. 
There  were  thousands  of  church  towers  and  campa- 
nili  and  even  other  basilicas,  but  Saint  Peter’s  stood 
out  above  them  all.  However,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  admire  the  city  long.  With  the  coming  of  dawn, 
came  also  the  Germans,  and  many  tanks.  There  was 
fighting  for  most  of  that  day  and  then  it  was  over 
and  the  Germans  decided  they  couldn’t  pass  the 
nameless  hill  so  they  retreated  north.  By  that  night 
the  city  itself  was  taken  and  the  division  was  relieved 
from  the  lines  and  given  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  guarding  Rome.  After  four  months  of  the  Beach- 
head his  regiment  was  bivouacked  near  the  ruined 
Baths  of  Caracalla  in  the  south  of  the  city.  He  began 
to  learn  place  names  again. 

The  young  man  was  so  absorbed  in  the  picture 
and  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
swish  of  cloth  which  had  swept  into  the  room  and 
the  soft  flurry  of  greetings  from  his  father  and  moth- 
er. The  father  called  to  him  across  the  room.  Per- 


haps it  was  the  effort  of  talking  softly  which  made 
his  voice  seem  sharp,  impatient,  almost  a little  angry. 

"James  John!  Come  over  here  and  say  hello  to 
Sister.” 

He  was  only  called  "James  John”  when  his  parents 
were  angry  or  proud,  and  he  tried  to  decide  which 
implication  was  meant  as  he  walked  over  to  greet 
his  aunt.  He  leaned  over  and  allowed  her  to  kiss 
him  on  the  cheek.  He  didn’t  figure  he  was  going  to 
see  her  often  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to  break  her 
of  the  habit. 

The  Sister  clucked  about  him— he  was  still  the 
center  of  attraction  for  her — insisted  that  he  sit  op- 
posite her  in  one  of  the  chairs,  and  the  group  settled 
down  for  a visit. 

"God  bless  you,  Jimmy,  but  you’ve  grown.  One 
of  the  Sisters  said  to  me,  'Who  is  that  handsome 
young  man  that’s  come  to  visit  you?’  For  a minute 
I couldn’t  think  who  it  could  be.” 

"It’s  been  quite  a long  time  since  you’ve  seen  me, 
Sister,”  he  replied.  "Five  or  six  years.  They  say  it’s 
the  five  or  six  years  when  you  change  most.” 

"He’s  changed,  all  right,”  the  father  put  in,  with 
a grin,  but  with  a significant  look  at  his  son,  "It’s 
got  so  we  can’t  do  a thing  with  him,  he’s  that  grown 
up.  It  must  have  been  the  Army.” 

"Yes,”  caught  up  the  Sister,  as  though  just  re- 
minded of  it,  "It  must  have  been  terrible  for  you, 
Jimmy,  going  through  all  that  fighting.  I prayed  for 
you  every  day,  you  know,  and  the  other  Sisters,  too. 
I like  to  feel  that  God  looked  after  you  and  that  my 
prayers  helped  to  bring  you  back.” 

"It  must  have  been  your  prayers,  Sister,”  the 
mother  said,  and  still  another  glance  was  aimed  at 
the  son,  "I  don’t  think  he  had  much  time  to  do  any 
praying  of  his  own.” 

"No,  I didn’t  have  much  time,  mother,”  he  said 
softly,  and  turning  to  the  Sister,  "I’m  sure  it  must 
have  been  your  prayers.”  Your  prayers,  he  thought, 
and  the  thousand  dirty  little  tricks  I was  taught  or 
learned  by  myself,  and  a few  bad  gunners  that  the 
Germans  had,  and  a hell  of  a hell  of  a lot  of  luck. 

"I  followed  all  your  travels  on  a map,”  the  Sister 
went  on  brightly,  "Your  father  used  to  let  me  know 
where  you  were,  as  close  as  he  knew  himself.  You’ve 
seen  a lot  of  the  world.” 

"You  don’t  see  much  when  you’re  a soldier,”  he 
told  her,  "You  miss  a lot  you  really  ought  to  see. 
I’d  like  to  go  back  and  make  the  same  trip  again  as 
a civilian.” 

"Still  and  all,”  the  Sister  pressed  him,  "You  were 
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there,  and  that’s  something.  Rome,  for  instance. 
You  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  that’s  something 
any  good  Catholic  would  like  to  do.  It’s  the  seat  of 
the  Faith,  and  everyone  would  profit  by  a visit,  even 
a short  one.  It  must  be  a wonderful  place.  Tell  me 
about  it.” 

He  had  half  expected  to  be  asked,  so  he  had  made 
up  a mental  list  of  all  the  things  he  had  ever  read 
or  heard  about  Rome,  the  Rome  she  meant,  the  holy 
Rome,  the  seat  of  the  Faith.  He  began  to  recite  back 
to  the  Sister — and  to  his  parents,  too — all  the  things 
they  expected  to  hear.  Most  of  them  he  could  have 
told  them  before  he  had  ever  left  home.  While  they 
were  chatting  about  the  information  he  had  given 
them,  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  trying  to  appear  inter- 
ested in  the  conversation,  adding  a new  fact  now  and 
again,  agreeing,  commenting,  acting  his  part.  He  was 
thinking  about  Rome  as  he  remembered  it;  it  was 
not  the  Rome  they  knew  about. 

Most  of  his  thoughts  about  Rome  were  sad 
thoughts,  regrets  for  things  he  had  neglected,  re- 
membrances of  disappointments.  He  had  never  had, 
while  he  was  there,  as  much  appreciation  for  the  city 
as  he  now  wished  he  had  had.  Perhaps  seeing  it 
that  way  for  the  first  time  had  spoiled  it  for  him. 
Scrambling  around,  tightening  up  for  a battle,  makes 
any  city  you  see  just  another  city.  He’d  felt  that  way 
about  Naples  before,  and  he  felt  the  same  way  about 
Florence  later.  Giotto’s  campanile  had  been  just  a 
potential  sniper’s  nest  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers. 

But  what  about  later,  after  the  fighting,  when  they 
were  living  in  the  city,  what  had  made  him  so  call- 
ous then?  Every  day  on  their  way  into  the  city  to 
stand  guard  on  the  bridges,  the  troops  had  passed  the 
square  near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and,  off  to  the  side, 
they  could  see  a small  pyramid.  They  had  all  com- 
mented about  seeing  a pyramid  in  Rome,  even  a small 
one,  but  he  had  just  laughed  with  the  rest.  Why  had 
he  never  said,  "That  is  the  pyramid  of  Cestio,  and 
beyond  that,  near  those  trees,  is  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery of  Rome,  and  that  is  where  Keats  and  the  heart 
of  Shelley  are  buried  ?”  Why  had  he  never  said  that, 
and  why  had  he  never  gone  there  to  visit?  That  was 
one  of  the  regrets,  and  he  would  like  to  correct  it. 

Whenever  he  thought  about  what  he  had  done  in 
Rome,  it  was  mostly  a confusion  of  bridges  and 
drinking.  Bridges,  drinking,  and  long  aimless  walks. 
The  bridges  he  remembered  from  guard  duty.  The 
Americans  had  mounted  a formal  guard  through 
Rome,  partly  to  impress  the  people,  and  partly  to 


prevent  any  possible  fascist  sabotage.  His  company 
had  been  given  eight  bridges  to  guard:  the  Ponte 
Sublicio,  the  Ponte  Rotto,  the  two  small  ones  con- 
necting the  island  of  Tiberina  to  each  side  of  the 
river,  the  Ponte  Garibaldi,  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  Ponte 
Lungara,  and  the  Ponte  Ferro,  the  big  steel  girder 
bridge.  From  there  on  up,  the  guards  were  drawn 
from  other  companies.  The  Sublicio  and  the  Lungara 
were  the  best  places  to  guard.  They  were  near  good 
bars,  and  for  some  reason  the  officers  didn’t  check 
up  there  as  much  as  at  the  other  posts.  The  men  stood 
guard  only  four  hours  a day  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  their  own. 

The  drinking  he  remembered  in  Rome  was  the 
natural  reaction  after  four  dry  months  on  the  Anzio 
Beachhead.  The  soldiers  drank  in  bars  and  they 
bought  liquor  to  drink  at  the  bivouac.  They  drank  in 
great  gangs  and  they  drank  individually.  They  got 
happy-drunk,  mad-drunk,  singing-drunk,  and  fight- 
ing-drunk. They  drank  until  they  collapsed  and  then 
they  rested  and  began  all  over  again.  They  drank  all 
the  time,  and  he  was  always  with  them.  But  he  had 
never  found  the  time  to  visit  with  Keats  and  Shelley. 

Sometimes,  when  he  had  been  drinking,  he  would 
»o  for  a walk  to  clear  his  head.  He  would  wander 
for  miles  in  circles  or  straight  up  the  Via  Lungo  Te- 
vere  almost  to  the  outskirts.  He  passed  through  dingy 
alleyways  and  down  great  boulevards,  past  ancient 
monuments  and  modern  apartment  buildings.  Often 
he  would  walk  up  into  the  Villa  Borghese,  the  great 
park  north  of  the  Quirinale.  Even  after  his  head 
cleared  and  he  was  sober  again  he  still  kept  going 
because  it  really  was  lovely  in  the  park  under  the 
trees.  There  was  a regiment  bivouacked  in  the  Villa 
Borghese,  and  occasionally  he  would  meet  someone 
he  knew  and  eat  or  even  spend  the  night,  just  sleep- 
ing out  on  the  grass  in  the  warm  June  air.  Then  in 
the  morning  he  would  descend  to  the  river  and  walk 
back  down  the  Lungo  Tevere  to  his  guard  post  in 
time  for  duty.  That  was  the  Rome  he  knew,  and  even 
though  he  had  missed  some  things  there,  he  felt,  as 
he  looked  back  at  his  time,  that  he  had  had  much  that 
was  pleasant  to  remember.  But  it  wasn’t  the  Rome  his 
parents  and  the  Sister  wanted  to  hear  about,  it  wasn’t 
the  seat  of  the  Faith.  That  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

"James  John!” 

There  was  no  doubt  this  time  about  which  tone  of 
voice  his  father  was  using. 

"I’m  sorry,  Dad,”  he  answered,  "I  must  have  been 
thinking  about  something  else.” 
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"You  should  pay  attention.  The  Sister  has  been 
talking  to  you.”  His  eyes  had  that  look  they  used  to 
have  when  he  did  something  wrong  while  they  were 
visiting.  Then  it  meant:  "Wait  until  I get  you  home.” 
But  now  there  was  nothing  the  father  could  do  when 
he  got  him  home.  Except  be  hurt  and  try  to  under- 
stand, only  to  be  hurt  again. 

"I  was  just  asking  you  about  the  Vatican,”  the  Sis- 
ter went  on  quickly,  trying  not  to  notice  the  incident, 
"It  must  be  very  beautiful.” 

"Yes,  it  was.  Very  beautiful.” 

"And  did  you  get  to  see  the  Holy  Father?”  She 
turned  to  the  parents,  "I  would  so  like  to  be  able  to 
see  his  Holiness,  and  to  receive  the  Papal  blessing.” 
The  Pope  had  given  a special  audience  to  all  Allied 
soldiers  in  Rome.  Some  of  the  fellows  in  the  young 
man’s  outfit  who  knew  he  was  supposed  to  be  a Cath- 
olic tried  to  get  him  to  go  along,  but  he  had  refused 
in  a surly  tone,  making  some  flippant  remark  which 
had  really  hurt  one  of  the  men.  When  they  had  come 
back  they  were  very  excited  and  they  held  up  rosary 
beads  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope.  Again,  he 
had  felt  scornful  and  superior,  but  he  had  held  his 
tongue.  Part  of  the  reason  he  hadn’t  gone  was  the 
fact  that  such  a large  crowd  was  going  to  be  there 
it  would  probably  spoil  his  view.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  Sistine  Chapel  paintings,  just  for  the  beauty  of 
them. 

One  day  after  he  went  off  guard  he  walked  up  to 
the  Ponte  Vittorio  Emmanuele  and  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  He  went  past  the  Ospedale 
Militare  and  turned  left  into  the  Borgo  Vecchio 
which  led  to  the  Piazza  and  the  Vatican. 

The  Borgo  Vecchio  was  a fairly  wide  street,  and 
up  ahead  he  could  see  the  huge  basilica  of  Saint  Pe- 
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ter’s  rising  across  the  Piazza,  but  he  had  trouble  walk- 
ing because  the  street  was  crowded  with  push-carts 
and  stalls  loaded  with  some  sort  of  merchandise.  Soon 
he  noticed  that  the  wares  being  sold  were  rosaries, 
prayer  books,  statues,  and  other  holy  objects.  Some  of 
the  peddlers  purported  to  be  selling  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  pushing,  seething  crowd  came  at 
him  from  every  side,  blowing  garlic  in  his  face,  and 
begging  him  to  buy  -a  souvenir.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  crowds  of  boys  on  the  Via  Roma  in  Naples  who 
used  to  run  after  the  soldiers,  grabbing  at  their  uni- 
forms and  squeaking:  "Hey,  Joe,  ya  wanta  signor- 
ina?”  He  was  horrified  by  the  display  of  holy  goods, 
"Guaranteed  Blessed  by  the  Pope.”  He  had  lost  his 
faith  long  ago,  but  he  was  not  cynically  gratified  to 
see  such  a fitting  justification  for  his  decision.  Even  a 
faith  which  he  no  longer  believed  in  did  not  deserve 
to  have  its  symbols  hawked  on  its  front  doorstep.  He 
fled  back  across  the  river  and  never  returned  to  the 
Vatican,  even  though  he  probably  could  have  taken 
a route  other  than  the  Borgo  Vecchio.  Now  he  wished 
he  had,  but  just  to  see  the  paintings. 

"Yes,  Sister,”  he  replied  to  the  nun’s  query,  "The 
Pope  gave  a special  audience,  and  we  all  went  to  see 
him.” 

"Imagine  that,”  she  exclaimed  happily,  "Imagine 
seeing  his  Holiness  face  to  face.  And  what  did  he 
look  like?” 

The  young  man  thought  for  a minute,  about  his 
Rome  and  her  Rome,  and  tried  to  imagine  her  fight- 
ing her  way  down  the  Borgo  Vecchio.  Then  he  an- 
swered, almost  wearily,  "Well,  he  was  dressed  in 
white,  of  course,  and  with  a skull  cap.  And,  oh  yes,  as 
I remember  it,  he  seemed  to  be  rather  tall.  I remarked 
about  that  at  the  time.” 


CRUCIFIXES 

Among  the  arched  corners 
Of  my  life 
Stand  many  crucifixes 
And  yet,  abortive, 

These  are  empty  of  corpses. 

While  I wander  among  them 
Each  leaves  me  but  a splinter 
Of  remembrance, 

And,  before  a cross  is  mine, 

I shall  wander  many  windblown  years. 
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Criteria  and  Criticism 


In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  concerning 
criteria  used  for  judging  and  selecting  material  for 
print,  the  Quarterly  presents  the  following  excerpts 
from  critical  papers  written  by  two  members  of  the 
staff.  We  consider  the  ideas  not  absolute  but  sound, 
and  when  an  article  appears  to  have  merit  we  print 
it  on  that  basis,  regardless  of  criteria. 

* * * * 

An  author  must  have  an  originality  of  style 
which  puts  added  emphasis  on  a new  plot  or  re- 
vitalizes an  old  one  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
enjoyable  and  understandable.  There  is  no  standard 
concept  of  style  but  the  author  must  have  the  ability 
to  make  his  words  the  intelligible  symbols  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  his  search  for  realism,  the  story-teller  draws 
on  his  own  experience  of  life  and  on  the  traits, 
manners,  and  thoughts  of  people  he  has  known. 
Upon  his  honesty  of  observation,  action,  character, 
and  dialogue  depends  the  success  of  his  intention, 
which  is,  after  all,  to  establish  a contact  with  the 
reader  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  story  does. 

The  story  itself  must  be  well-knit  — there  should 
be  only  one  plot  and  every  line  must  be  aimed  at 
bringing  about  the  desired  result  in  the  reader. 
Description  must  satisfy  the  senses,  one  event  must 
grow  out  of  another,  characters  must  compare 
with  reality  and  the  dialogue  must  be  integrated 
to  speed  up  the  story  and  reveal  qualities  of  charac- 
ter. Anything  superfluous  slows  the  action  of  the 
story  and  the  reaction  of  the  reader. 

Ann-Marie  Lynch 

A good  story  has  a beginning,  an  end,  and  the 
middle  composed  around  a route  which  goes  in  a 
definite  direction  — toward  the  end.  This  is  an 
essential  consideration.  Love  and  Chivalry,  then, 
in  the  1951  Commencement  issue  is  not  a good 
story.  It  has  a beginning  and  sets  off  in  one  direc- 
tion. Suddenly  the  course  is  altered,  a new  point 
of  embarkation  is  reached,  and  the  narrative  starts 
out  again,  completely  forgetting  the  original  begin- 
ning and  not  explaining  the  deviation.  At  the 
beginning  we  are  led  to  expect  a series  of  stories. 
We  never  hear  more  than  the  first,  and  we  never 
return  to  the  original  situation,  never  see  the 
group  of  people  again,  never  know  why  Christmas 
eve  ends  with  the  end  of  that  one  story.  A solution 
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is  to  chop  off  the  first  six  paragraphs.  What’s  left 
is  good. 

In  contrast  to  Love  and  Chivalry,  Expectation, 
from  the  same  issue  is  good  in  form.  There  is  no 
unnecessary  and  misleading  introduction.  The  story 
opens  at  the  height  of  action  and  interest  — always 
a good  device  if  used  wisely.  Its  beginning  lies  in 
the  beginning  of  conversation,  conversation  which 
points  arrow-straight  in  one  direction,  and,  comple- 
mented by  fast  action,  it  briefly  and  effectively  reaches 
a powerful,  natural  ending.  Moreover  this  story  is 
outstanding  for  its  apparent  authenticity  and  skillful 
writing.  "Rattling  the  milk  pails’’  and  "printing  it 
with  her  finger”  convey  intended  and  exact  descrip- 
tion. An  expectant,  tense,  busy  atmosphere  of  the 
farmhouse  kitchen,  smelling  of  baked  things,  created 
by  such  skillfully  written  lines  as  " 'I  know.’  mother 
agreed  as  she  rushed  various  dishes  from  the  table 
into  the  dishpan,”  and  Dad  sat  silent  in  the  rocker 
watching  the  door.”  There  is  a pleasant  completeness, 
a freshness  of  idea  and  expression,  and  a strong  sense 
of  reality  which  make  Expectation  good  reading  — 
and  good  literature. 

Wayne  Marcotte 
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William  Deminoff 


ART  AND  THE  CONSERVATIVE 


This  is  an  essay  by  a conservative.  And  if  the  reader 
is  to  understand  in  some  nearly  exact  sense  why  I 
call  myself  that,  perhaps  I should  give  a definition 
of  conservatism.  To  put  it  simply,  I uphold  that  type 
of  conservatism  which  is  associated  with  the  word 
"preservation”.  I want  to  preserve  certain  things.  And 
since  at  this  point  you  might  think  this  is  going  to 
be  a political  essay,  I had  better  explain  that  my  theme 
isn’t  political  at  all.  I am  going  to  talk  about  art.  I 
think  that  today  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  talk 
about  art  even  though  I know  that  I might  be  anath- 
ematized and  possibly  relegated  to  that  group  of 
modern  exiles  known  as  intellectuals.  Let  me  say, 
though,  that  while  I should  be  happy  under  certain 
circumstances  to  be  a member  of  that  group,  I must 
deny  even  the  slightest  association  with  it  now.  And 
so  I can’t  make  any  pretense  that  this  will  be  an  in- 
tellectual’s argument.  In  many  ways  my  thesis  will 
specifically  attack  "intellectuals”. 

Why  is  it,  then,  important  and  necessary  today  to 
talk  about  art?  Some,  when  faced  with  this  question, 
might  be  expected  to  give  an  embarrassed  laugh, 
look  skeptically  at  the  interrogator,  and  quickly  sidle 
off.  Others,  more  hardy,  might  stay  and  consider  the 
question.  To  these  I want  to  speak.  And  let  me  begin 
by  saying,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  talk  about  art  because  modern  artists  — and 
therefore  contemporary  art  to  a very  large  extent  — 
have  gotten  a perverted  view  of  the  function  of  art. 
I say  function  knowing  that  if  some  readers  could 
get  at  me,  I would  be  stopped  here  and  asked  why 
do  I think  art  should  have  a function.  And  why, 
further,  do  I think  that  the  artist  should  work  with 
a function  in  mind?  My  only  answer  could  be:  I 
think  the  way  I do  because  I’m  biased.  I’m  biased  in 
favor  of  the  human  tendency  to  find  profitable  only 
those  values,  ideas,  and  attributes  which  have  been 
tested  in  time  by  means  of  the  standard  critical  cri- 
terion: man’s  consciousness  as  he  centralizes  it  in,  and 
universalizes  it  with,  what  is  meaningful  and  profit- 


able for  the  race  as  a whole.  My  bias  lies  on  the  side 
of  that  fund  of  cultural  materials  which,  accruing 
time,  provide  the  basis  on  which  men  transmute 
themselves  into  a civilization.  My  bias  is,  as  I said  in 
the  beginning,  on  the  side  of  preservation,  on  the 
side  of  conservatism. 

Now,  in  art  I am  a conservative  not  because  of, 
say,  birth  or  physical  predilection  but  because,  think- 
ing the  way  I do  about  the  function  of  art,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  anything  else:  art  and  its  ultimate 
conservation  for  human  use  are  not  separable  for  me. 
And  the  perversion  I speak  of  is  the  process  of  dis- 
sociation of  art  from  its  ability  to  conserve  itself,  a 
process  which  I believe  is  occurring  today  under  the 
aegis  of  that  bland  euphemism  — modern  art. 

Having  avoided  — perhaps  a little  sneakily  — the 
possibility  of  becoming  caught  in  a protracted  argu- 
ment about  the  necessity  for  art  to  have  a function, 
I feel  guilty;  and  so  I should  like  at  least  to  approach 
the  question  so  that  condemnation  won’t  reach  the 
stage  of  invective.  If  art,  as  I see  it,  must  have  a 
function,  what  is  that  function?  Here  I should  like 
to  call  on  an  expert  in  art  to  answer  for  me:  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff  has  said  that  the  function  of  art  should 
be  "the  rehabilitation  of  souls”.  At  this  point  please 
let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  being  written  at  a desk, 
not  exhorted  from  a pulpit.  I am  aware  how  the  use 
of  Rachmaninoff’s  phrase  may  be  misconstrued:  in 
fact,  it’s  because  I know  how  it  has  been  misconstrued 
that  I am  writing  this  essay. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  years  a profusion  (I  almost 
said  a clutter,  but  my  objective  sense  prevailed)  — 
a profusion  of  paintings  described  by  their  "crea- 
tors” as  non-objective.  Now  I’m  not  an  expert  in 
art  so  I can’t  go  on  learnedly  explaining  non-ob- 
jectivism, or  cubism,  or  dadaism.  Rachmaninoff, 
however,  who  was  an  artist,  said  that  art  should 
rehabilitate  souls.  And  my  question  is:  how  can 
painting  which  admittedly  is  unrelated  to  the  hu- 
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man  condition  or  its  phenomenal  attributes  possibly 
rehabilitate  souls?  Now  please  remember  my  ad- 
mitted bias.  Don’t  say  to  me  that  art  can  interest 
itself  in  nothing  beyond  it’s  own  elementary  ex- 
istence: I can’t  listen  to  you,  though  privately  I 
might  justify  my  bias  by  assuring  myself  that  if  art 
is  interested  in  nothing  beyond  itself  (as  a kind 
of  construct  of  mental  images),  then  human  life  is 
not  interested  in  exalting  itself  beyond  the  level 
of  its  own  atomized  existence.  At  one  time  the 
nexus  of  art  and  life  was  this  spirit  of  exaltation. 
Yet  spirit  today,  in  any  sense,  seems  to  be  a 
quality  despised  and  shunned  by  many  of  the 
artistic  elite. 

Let  me  get  a little  serious  — and  tedious  — here 
for  a few  paragraphs.  The  fact  becoming  forgotten 
today,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  art  is  most  certainly 
a source  of  materials  and  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complex  of  raw  sensibilities  we  call  the 
human  being.  The  actual  work  of  the  artist  in 
educing  those  conceptions,  those  pressures  of 
imagination  which  his  consciousness  contains,  and 
putting  them  into  artistic  form  is  done  precisely 
because,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  the  artist 
wants  to  objectify  his  visions  so  that  he  can  better 
understand  himself  and  the  phenomenal  and  spirit- 
ual world  about  him.  That  the  desire  for  whole- 
some understanding  should  be  missing  from  the 
processes,  to  me,  inconceivable.  And  if  I grant  this, 
then  I’m  forced  to  believe  that  the  successful  artist 
gets  meaning  out  of  his  work,  gets  a coherent  set 
of  insights  into  some  aspect  of  the  why  and  how 
of  all  creation.  And  if  art  lacks  meaning,  and  a 
preceding  purpose  toward  this  end,  then  it  is  for 
me  less  art  than  it  is  aberration. 

Once  an  artist  has  conceived  the  limits  of  his 
vision,  he  objectifies  it  using  those  materials  and 
that  form  which  best  "describe”  the  vision.  This 
descriptive  part  is  important.  The  artist  paints, 
sculpts,  writes,  or  composes  not  because  he  is  mean- 
inglessly  moved  to  it  but  because  he  is  a gifted 
human  being  blessed  with  insight  who  is  under 
a kind  of  emotional  compulsion  to  record  those  in- 
sights. The  tidal  wave  of  power  — the  power  to 
know  truth  coupled  with  the  power  to  express  — 
floods  through  the  artist’s  consciousness  and,  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  he  creates  in  a tangible  way  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  way  he  can  record  his  vision 
and,  in  the  recording,  explain  it  to  himself.  And 
the  artist  who  has  these  insights  tries  to  build  them 
up  in  quantity,  as  though  each  new  creation 


sharpens  his  vision,  widens  it,  lets  in  more  light. 
It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  the  artist,  either  pro- 
gressively or  because  it  is  immanent  in  his  con- 
sciousness even  before  the  acts  of  creation,  builds 
a fund  out  of  these  objectified  insights  which  in 
their  totality  represent  the  extent  of  the  artist’s 
ken  of  the  truth  in  nature.  What  we  must  remem- 
ber, however,  is  that  the  successful  artist  does  not 
look  beyond  the  natural  (or  phenomenal)  world 
for  the  materials  which  he  uses  to  point  out  the 
world  beyond.  He  can’t  — and  be  successful.  A 
fundamental  error  committed  today,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  give  in  to  the  assumption  that  painting  prior 
to  the  non-objectivists  has  been  graphic  and  noth- 
ing but  graphic.  I should  very  much  like  to  be 
shown  a photograph  that  would  compare  with  a 
Rubens  landscape  or  a Rembrandt  portrait.  Great 
painting  has  been  graphic  only  as  far  as  it  ex- 
hibited symbols  universally  significant:  the  rest  has 
been  exaltation. 

This,  I venture  to  say,  was  the  true  artist  — the 
artist  whose  vision  was  true  because  it  impinged 
on  significant  natural  data  as  that  data,  because  of 
its  implicit  dynamic  coherence,  could  be  made  ex- 
plicitly coherent.  And  the  artist’s  work  in  turn 
could  be  — and  was  — understood  and  profited 
from  by  those  who  had  even  a rudimentary  sense 
of  beauty. 

The  crushing  force  of  beauty  as  the  vehicle  for 
an  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  phenomenal 
world  could,  and  can,  lead  to  understanding  even 
of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil,  to  a rehabilitation 
of  souls.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  good  and  evil  are  white  and  black 
qualities,  absolutely  polarized  in  life.  The  problem 
involving  good  and  evil  is  really  one  of  relative 
understanding  — of  the  forces  in  the  phenomenal 
world  which  exhibit  to  us  attributes  that  our  con- 
sciousness in  different  stages  of  development  and 
under  different  conditions  denominates  as  either 
good  or  evil.  The  layman  mind  is  usually  not 
strong  enough  to  get  beyond  the  simple  naming 
stage:  we  apply  pleasure-pain  principles.  The  art- 
ist, however,  disregards  the  simple  and  works  on 
a more  effective  level.  He  becomes  in  his  work 
scientist  and  theologian  combined  — and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  the  diametric  opposite  of  the  expert 
in  any  field.  His  operations  involve  the  whole  man 
— if  he  is  a great  artist  — and  it  is  thus  that  we 
get  the  works  that  explain  the  world  not  in  terms  of 
pleasure-pain,  good-evil,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
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transcendent  understanding,  under  the  influence  of 
beauty. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  transcendent 
ability  to  know  can  go  beyond  the  artist,  to  men 
in  general.  The  fund  of  insights  that  the  artist 
builds  for  himself  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  po- 
tential commonalty  of  experience  in  rational  hu- 
mans, part  of  a larger  fund  for  the  enlarging  of 
the  understanding  of  many  individuals.  The  more 
we  understand,  the  less  we  worry  about  the  impli- 
cations of  a false  sense  of  good  and  evil.  The  more 
we  understand  and  are  exalted  by  the  vehicle  for 
that  understanding,  the  more  our  souls  undergo 
rehabilitation.  Thus  does  the  fund  of  art  become 
a kind  of  body  of  spiritual  confidence,  deriving 
from  a clear,  explicit,  dynamic  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  life. 

A body  of  spiritual  confidence,  such  as  that  I 
speak  of,  can  build  up  only,  however,  if  the  art  is 
true  art.  And  how  can  we  judge  what  art  is 
true?  I don’t  know,  frankly.  I think  the  problem 
works  itself  out  in  a very  short  time  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  provided  a sense  of  critical  val- 
ues is  not  lost,  or  perverted.  I have  stated  a thesis 
which  sees  a tendency  of  art  to  build  up  into  a 
source  for  the  rehabilitation  of  souls.  I should  like 
now  to  say  that  "art”  which  fails  in  any  way  to 
aspire  to  this  tendency  is  not  art  at  all.  The  non- 
objective painting  I spoke  of  is  an  example.  The 
work  of  Jackson  Pollock  is  more  specific.  This 
work  — in  the  best  tradition  of  art  for  art’s  sake— 
is  impossible  because  it  generates  itself  out  of  data 
incomprehensible  to  the  general  rational  mind. 
It  is  adamantly  esoteric,  hence  unprofitable  to 
culture  and  civilization.  It  cannot  become  part  of 


a body  of  spiritual  confidence  because  it  is  diffuse, 
irrational.  In  its  lack  of  a coherence  based  on  the 
coherence  of  natural  data  it  shows  a negation  of 
that  passion  of  creation  which  synthesizes  materials 
into  a work  of  art  in  the  same  way  that  a cell  de- 
velops into  a physical  body  — complete,  organized, 
significant,  dynamic.  The  creator  of  a Pollock-type 
painting  becomes  a vague  symbolist  whose  symbols 
are  not  the  commentary  of  beauty  on  the  world  of 
phenomena  percipiently  seen,  but  the  obscuration 
of  that  world  by  the  commentary  of  enigma. 

What  we  are  undergoing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
revolution  in  the  realm  of  values.  At  one  time  it 
was  necessary  for  all  expression  to  be  clear,  explicit, 
balanced,  appealing  at  once  to  the  faculties  of  eye 
or  ear,  even  if  what  was  expressed  was  not  im- 
mediately understandable.  Today  there  is  a fetish 
made  of  what  is  obscure,  irrational,  deliberately 
without  meaning.  And  the  danger  lies  not  in  the 
incidence  of  a false  art  but  rather  in  the  setting  up 
of  a de-humanized  standard  of  art.  When  we  ad- 
mit that  a new  "art”  needs  a new  standard  of 
judgment,  we  take  a dangerous  step.  For  we  be- 
gin to  cut  ourselves  off  from  that  fund  of  cultural 
experience  which  we  have  known  to  be  great  art 
up  till  now.  Our  aim  is  to  let  every  form  and 
medium  flourish  but  also  to  keep  our  critical  sense 
clear  and  fresh  in  its  approach  to  the  fruits  of 
these  forms  and  media.  If  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
age  is  despair,  then  let  despair  be  chronicled,  but 
let  us  remember  that  a conditioned  hope  comes 
from  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  despair,  a clear  ap- 
praisal, a profitable  appraisal.  Art,  in  a way,  is  the 
only  universal  religion  left  to  man:  we  must  hope 
that  critical  fragmentation  doesn’t  divide  it. 
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Dorothy  J.  Curran 


JOEY’S  INITIATION 


The  sun  was  hot  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  cloud- 
less. It  was  the  kind  of  day  that  seemed  to  stand  still. 
Joey  was  restless  and  the  sweat  had  collected  in  small 
drops  on  his  top  lip.  He  looked  across  the  railroad 
yard  at  the  tenements  and  then  down  the  tracks  to  the 
road.  Where  was  Zip?  — he  said  he’d  be  here  with 
the  rest  of  the  group  at  one  o’clock.  It  must  be  almost 
half  past.  He  looked  about  for  a clock.  There  was 
none  in  sight.  If  he  had  a watch  — maybe  one  like 
Pete’s  — they’d  think  be  was  pretty  good  too.  Pete 
really  had  everything  before  he  went  overseas  — nice 
clothes,  girls,  a ’47  Chevy  — even  Ma  liked  Pete 
better.  Anyone  could  see  that.  Joey  wondered  if  it 
was  because  he  hadn’t  Pete’s  money  that  the  girls 
didn’t  like  him  — or  was  it  because  of  his  teeth. 

"Hey,  beaver!” 

Joey  just  stared  at  the  tracks.  Zip  flopped  down 
beside  him. 

"I  just  yelled  at  you.  Gone  deaf?”  He  stretched 
his  long  legs  in  front  of  him  and  admired  the  faded 
jeans.  Zip  was  Joey’s  best  friend  (next  to  his  brother), 
and  yet  he  always  made  the  boy  uncomfortable.  He 
was  a head  taller  than  Joey  and  was  all  around  more 
muscular  — also  he  did  not  have  those  prominent 
teeth  which  made  Joey  look  so  much  like  a rodent. 

"Where’s  the  other  guys?  I thought  they  were 
coming  with  you.” 

"Oh,  the  baseball  game.  No  game  today.”  Zip 
rolled  over  on  his  stomach  and  watched  the  train 
puff  lazily  into  the  yard. 

Suddenly  he  faced  Joey.  "Listen,  kid,  I got  bigger 
things  for  us.  You  ain’t  no  kid  now;  you’re  almost 
sixteen.”  His  voice  was  insistent. 

Joey  eyed  him  suspiciously,  then  spat  down  on  the 
rails  below.  Maybe  this  was  just  some  trick,  a practical 
joke  of  which  he  wanted  no  part. 

"Ain’t  nothing  to  do  in  this  burg  on  Sunday.  You 
know  that,  Zip.” 

"Oh  yes  there  is,  and  we’re  right  where  we  can  do 
it  too.” 

Joey  was  interested.  "This  ain’t  no  trick,  is  it?” 


Zip  lit  a cigarette  and  offered  Joey  one.  "Listen, 
Joey,  you’re  my  best  friend  . . . Well,  ain’t  you?  . . .” 
He  nodded.  "Okay  then,  listen.  See  that  train  over 
there  slowing  down?  We’re  gonna  hop  it.” 

"Hop  it?  What  for?” 

"For  a joy  ride,  kid,”  he  winked.  "Whatta  ya  say?” 
and  he  slid  down  onto  the  tracks.  Joey  followed  him 
but  felt  uneasy.  Suddenly  he  realized  they  had  been 
whispering,  and  now  he  wondered  why. 

Zip  looked  up  and  down  the  tracks.  Joey  did  so 
too.  The  boys  ambled  slowly  as  though  they  were  only 
crossing  to  the  tenements  beyond.  They  cut  behind 
the  train  now,  which,  delayed  and  side-tracked  for 
another,  was  starting  to  chug  for  the  take-off.  Then 
Zip  broke  into  a run,  and  pushing  open  the  door  of 
the  last  car,  swung  up  and  in  yelling,  "Come  on, 
Joey!”  And  the  other  boy  followed. 

Together  they  pushed  the  door  shut  and  sank  down 
on  the  floor  as  the  train  jerked  away. 

"Now  what,  Zip?” 

"I’m  thinking.”  He  lit  another  cigarette  and  Joey 
took  one  too.  "Lot  of  boxes  here,  huh?  What  do  you 
’spose  is  in  ’em?” 

Joey  eyed  the  boxes  eagerly.  "Guns,  I hope.  Guns 
or  bullets.  I’d  sure  like  to  learn  to  shoot.  Pete  can.” 

"Pete  can  shoot.  Pete  can  do  anything.”  Zip 
mimicked.  "Who  the  hell  cares  about  Pete!”  He  got 
up  and  approached  the  crates.  "Come  ’ere,  Joey. 
We’re  gonna  dump  these  boxes  and  see  what’s  in 
’em.” 

"Hey,  you  ’spose  we  should?”  But  Zip  was  already 
tugging  at  the  top  one.  Joey  sprang  up  and  rushed  to 
his  side. 

"Come  on,  pull.”  It  was  heavy,  but  with  the  lurch- 
ing of  the  train  soon  came  loose  and  toppled  to  the 
floor  with  a thud. 

"Newspapers  — just  newspapers!”  They  sat  down 
again.  "Now  what  do  you  ’spose  anybody’d  want  with 
all  them  newspapers?” 

"This  is  great  fun!”  Joey  was  plainly  bored. 

"No  fun,  huh?  Okey,  we’ll  have  some  fun!”  Joey 
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turned  to  face  Zip  as  the  latter  tossed  a lighted  pack 
of  matches  onto  the  pile. 

"Hey,  you  nuts?" 

"Naw,  come  on,  we’re  getting  out  of  here.”  Zip 
raced  for  the  door  with  Joey  at  his  heels.  They  pushed 
and  pushed.  The  door  slid  open  causing  a draft  which 
fanned  the  smoking  papers  into  flame. 

"Holy  cow!” 

"Jump,  you  fool,”  cried  Zip,  and  grabbed  Joey’s 
arm. 

The  two  hit  the  earth  and  were  thrown  apart. 
Joey’s  whole  body  felt  skinned  and  broken.  He 
stopped  rolling  and  lay  still  for  a moment.  Then  he 


"Well,  let’s  get  going.”  They  started  through  the 
woods  towards  the  pond,  not  saying  a word.  Then 
skirting  it,  they  headed  for  the  back  road  to  town, 
knowing  it  safer  not  to  be  seen  hitching  in  case  of 
any  trouble  over  the  railroad  car. 

The  road  was  unpaved  and  dusty,  and  the  sun 
was  as  hot  as  before. 

"Sure  is  a nice  day,  Zip.’ 

"Yeh,  for  burning  trains,”  and  they  laughed  like 
any  two  small  town  boys  who’d  been  fishing  or 
hunting. 

It  was  dinner  time  when  Joey  left  Zip  off  at  his 
house.  A block  more  and  he’d  be  home.  He  kicked 


ran  his  hands  over  his  face  and  down  his  body.  It 
was  all  there.  He  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.  Zip!  where 
was  Zip? 

"You  okey,  kid?”  Zip  was  standing  beside  him, 
his  hand  bleeding. 

"Sure,  I’m  okey.  Let’s  get.  How  far  you  think  we 
are  from  town?” 

Zip  looked  about,  eying  the  landscape.  "Well,  the 
way  I figure  it,  that’s  old  man  Bogash’s  sump  over 
there.” 

"About  four,  five  miles  out  then.” 

"Yup.” 


a tin  can  and  stared  back  at  the  fat  negro  on  the 
tenement  steps. 

The  buildings  were  ominous  in  their  own  shade. 
A group  of  boys  was  playing  ball  in  the  street.  And 
Joey  was  laughing  inside.  He  felt  triumphant.  He 
was  through  with  ball  playing  every  Sunday.  He  and 
Zip  were  going  to  do  big  things.  Yes,  sir,  why  anyone 
could  see  they  were  heading  for  big  things.  Just  wait 
’til  Pete  saw  his  little  brother.  Joey  could  really  feel 
himself  growing  physically  and  mentally.  He  knew  he 
could  handle  himself  now.  And  there  were  prospects 
for  a man  who  could  handle  himself. 
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John  Reed 


THE  TRAP  LINE 


Stepping  out  of  the  still  dark  woods,  the  boy 
paused  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  and  surveyed 
the  scene  before  him.  A silvery  pink  dawn  was 
slowly  turning  to  deeper  shades  of  red  and  orange, 
and  on  the  lake  beyond  the  marsh  a tinge  of  blue 
was  beginning  to  replace  the  flat  grey  color  of  the 
water.  There  was  no  wind,  and  underfoot  a heavy 
white  frost  gave  a ghostlike  quality  of  unreality 
to  the  shoreline.  At  the  far  end  of  the  marsh 
where  a small  brook  fed  into  it  from  a grove  of 
rock  maples,  the  nebulous  morning  mist  mysteri- 
ously shifted  and  swayed  as  it  rose  to  dissipate  in 
the  cold  still  air  above  the  treetops.  From  some- 
where across  the  lake  came  a soft  splash,  followed 
by  the  contented  "quack-quack”  of  a pair  of  black 
ducks  as  they  moved  in  to  feed  among  the  rushes 
on  the  shore. 

After  a few  seconds,  the  boy  swung  the  traps 
he  was  carrying  to  his  other  shoulder  and  began 
moving  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  looking  care- 
fully for  the  tell-tale  stakes  in  the  shallow  water 
which  marked  where  he  had  set  the  rest  of  his 
traps  the  previous  afternoon.  At  the  first  set  he 
laid  his  extra  traps  on  the  shore  and  moved  slowly 
into  the  water,  carefully  stepping  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  clumps  of  marsh  grass  any  more  than 
could  be  helped.  As  he  approached  the  set,  he  saw 
that  the  grass  around  the  narrow  muskrat  run  was 
torn  and  trampled,  and  his  trap  was  not  in  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  run  where  he  had  set  it. 
The  dim  morning  light  was  as  yet  insufficient  to 
penetrate  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  as  he  could 
detect  no  movement  anywhere  within  a two  foot 
radius  from  the  stake  which  anchored  the  trap,  he 
bent  over  and  slowly  pulled  up  the  stake,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  ring  on  the  trap’s  chain 
through  which  it  had  been  thrust  slip  off  the  end. 
Grasping  the  ring  as  he  lifted  it,  he  dragged  the 
whole  trap  from  the  murky  water.  In  it,  caught 


by  the  hind  foot,  was  a large,  drowned  muskrat. 

The  boy  returned  to  the  shore,  placed  the  trap 
on  an  old  piece  of  board,  and  released  the  musk- 
rat. He  examined  it  closely.  A smile  spread  over 
his  face  as  he  found  it  to  be  a large  one  with  a 
fine,  thick  pelt.  Though  it  looked  very  insignificant 
with  the  dark  wet  fur  matted  and  slicked  down 
flat  against  its  skin,  he  knew  that  when  the  fur 
had  dried  and  the  dirt  was  cleaned  out,  it  would 
fluff  out  and  take  on  a soft,  rich,  brown  sheen. 
Picking  it  up,  he  moved  farther  on  the  shore,  laid 
it  at  the  foot  of  a young  scrub  oak,  and  then 
returned  to  his  patrol. 

It  was  much  lighter  by  this  time,  and  in  back 
of  him,  the  tops  of  the  purple  hills  suddenly  be- 
came bright  orange  as  they  picked  up  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Out  on  the  lake,  a tiny 
breeze  was  kicking  up  little  ripples  on  its  glassy 
surface.  The  boy  moved  faster  now,  inspecting  each 
set  with  a practiced  eye,  judiciously  removing  a few 
traps  here  and  there  which  didn’t  seem  to  be  set  in 
favorable  spots,  and  leaving  the  rest.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  tenth  set,  he  heard  a quick  rustling 
in  the  grass,  and  swung  out  carefully  to  approach 
it  from  the  water. 

At  the  edge  of  the  water,  a small,  but  very  much 
alive  muskrat  huddled  with  its  forefoot  caught  in 
the  trap’s  jaws.  Reluctantly,  the  boy  drew  out  the 
small  billy  club  he  kept  in  one  of  the  big  pockets 
in  his  brown  sheepskin  jacket.  He  bent  over  slowly, 
alert  for  any  sudden  movement  the  rat  might  make. 
A quick  blow  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  rat  lay 
stunned.  Quickly,  he  picked  up  the  trap,  carried  it 
and  the  animal  out  to  deeper  water,  and  dropped 
them  in.  This  was  the  part  of  trapping  that  he 
liked  the  least;  something  within  him  rebelled 
against  killing  a helpless  animal — even  a rodent — 
still,  this  unpleasantness  could  not  outweigh  the 
pleasure  he  got  from  the  rest  of  it. 
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As  he  stood  waiting  for  the  rat  to  drown,  a rapid 
whir  of  wings  overhead  marked  the  swift  passage 
of  a pair  of  mallards.  They  were  low,  very  low, 
and  as  they  flew  directly  over  the  boy,  he  noticed 
with  a thrill  the  beautiful,  iridescent  plumage  of 
the  male.  Had  he  had  a gun,  he  could  easily  have 
downed  them  both,  but  as  the  whistle  of  their 
wings  faded  away,  he  had  no  regrets.  "Good  luck,” 
he  murmured  after  them,  well  knowing  they  would 
be  a prime  target  for  the  gunners  that  even  then 
were  waiting  in  concealed  blinds  farther  down  the 
lake. 

By  this  time,  the  rat  was  dead.  Returning  once 
more  to  the  shore,  he  repeated  the  process  of  re- 
leasing it  from  the  trap  and  placing  it  beneath  an 
easily  identifiable  tree. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  had  completed  his  tour  of 
the  trap  line  and  had  two  more  muskrats  to  add 
to  his  catch.  Taking  the  rest  of  his  unset  traps,  he 
left  the  marsh  and  walked  rapidly  across  a wooded 
point  that  jutted  several  hundred  feet  into  the  lake. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  point  he  came  upon  a long, 
shallow  cove,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  studded 
with  some  half  dozen  muskrat  houses.  This  was 
untrapped  territory,  and  when  he  reached  the 
swampy  area  where  the  houses  were,  he  found  a 
conspicuous  clump  of  huckleberry  bushes  and  con- 
cealed the  dozen  traps  he  had  been  carrying.  It 
was  growing  late,  now;  the  sun  was  well  above  the 
horizon,  and  he  had  to  be  getting  back  in  time  to  go 
to  school.  It  was  Friday,  and  after  school  he  would 
come  back  and  carefully  set  the  traps  in  the  runs 
and  feeding  areas  surrounding  the  houses.  Then 
on  Saturday  morning,  when  time  was  plentiful,  he 
would  pull  the  rest  of  his  traps  from  the  marsh, 
which  by  then  would  be  pretty  well  "trapped  out,” 
and  move  them  over  to  this  new  area. 

Moving  quickly  now,  he  retraced  his  steps  across 
the  wooded  peninsula,  walked  back  along  the  shore, 
picking  up  the  muskrats  as  he  went.  When  he 
reached  the  point  from  which  he  had  left  the  woods 
an  hour  before,  he  laid  the  rats  on  the  ground  and 


sat  down,  leaning  his  back  against  a large  oak 
tree.  Reaching  into  one  of  his  pockets,  he  pulled 
out  first  a slightly  squashed  ham  sandwich,  and 
then  a small  thermos  bottle  filled  with  hot  coffee. 
Hunger  was  gnawing  viciously  at  his  stomach, 
and  he  devoured  the  sandwich  eagerly,  washing  it 
down  with  large  gulps  of  the  sweet,  steaming 
coffee.  This  was  the  most  enjoyable  moment  of  the 
day  for  him.  It  had  been  a profitable  morning;  the 
four  muskrats  ,when  skinned,  stretched  and  dried, 
would  bring  him  about  ten  dollars.  Overhead,  the 
morning  sky  was  bright  blue  and  almost  cloudless. 
It  promised  to  be  a warm  day,  one  of  those  rare 
days  in  late  fall  when  Indian  Summer  reasserts 
itself  for  the  last  time  before  the  onset  of  winter. 
The  hunting  would  be  poor  in  the  afternoon,  he 
thought  to  himself,  but  as  he  did  so  the  muffled 
boom-boom-boom  of  an  automatic  shotgun  floated 
across  the  water.  Almost  immediately  it  was  follow- 
ed by  the  wild  honking  of  an  alarmed  flock  of 
geese. 

A moment  later  he  could  pick  out  the  silhouette 
of  the  large  flock  as  it  lumbered  toward  him  across 
the  water.  Slowly,  it  gained  altitude  and  formed  into 
a big  "V.”  As  it  came  on  directly  toward  him,  the 
confused  medley  of  the  honking  beat  louder  and 
louder  upon  his  eardrums,  sending  a familiar  thrill 
down  his  spine.  Despite  the  hundreds  of  times  he 
had  heard  that  sound,  it  never  failed  to  delight  him. 
This  time,  the  flock  passed  right  over  his  head,  and 
he  could  hear  the  soft  whoosh-whoosh  of  the  wings 
intermingled  with  their  weird  cry. 

When  they  had  gone,  he  picked  up  the  rats  once 
more  and  turned  into  the  woods  for  the  half-hour 
walk  back  to  the  rambling  farmhouse  where  he  lived. 
Behind  him,  the  increasing  wind  sent  little  blue  waves 
crazily  across  the  lake,  where  they  eventually  washed 
on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  far  side.  A big  blue  heron 
came  swooping  off  the  lake  and  alighted  in  the 
marsh,  to  set  up  a silent  vigil  that  would  probably 
last  for  most  of  the  forenoon.  All  was  quiet. 
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Francine  Freedman 


Quarterly  Book  Review 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

WILLIAM  CARLOS  WILLIAMS 

Random  House,  1951 


A refreshing  point  of  view  is  encountered  by  the 
reader  of  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILLIAM 
CARLOS  WILLIAMS.  This  unusual  account  of  the 
life  of  a man  who  is  both  doctor  and  author,  employs 
a unique  method  of  relating  its  episodes.  Instead  of 
the  stereotyped  forms  to  which  most  authors  generally 
resort,  Williams  presents  his  life  as  a series  of 
chronologically  arranged  situations  that  are  related 
to  each  other  only  by  the  fact  that  they  concern  him. 
A continuous  flow  of  amusing  or  informative  events 
comprises  the  major  portion  of  this  book.  One  auto- 
matically thinks  of  a child’s  kaleidoscope  flashing 
colorful,  fanciful,  and  diversified  incidents. 

Williams  is  a remarkably  versatile  man,  with  an 
unconventional  conception  about  everything,  includ- 
ing himself.  If  one  accepts  this  individuality,  one 
will  be  less  tempted  to  regard  Williams’  initial  reco- 
lections as  merely  a series  of  self-flattering  events. 
If  an  author  of  an  autobiography  did  not  consider 
himself  worthy  subject  matter,  why  would  he  bother 
to  write  about  himself?  Thus,  evidences  of  conceit 
are  always  apparent  in  any  autobiography. 

Williams  prefaces  his  book  with  a series  of  state- 
ments, the  most  memorable  of  which  claims  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  sexual  side  of  his 
nature  or  experiences.  The  references  to  this  phase  of 
his  life  are  not  too  numerous,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
are  they  too  sketchy.  They  merely  tend  to  make  the 
reader  suspect  that  Williams’  life  was  spicy  as  well 
as  varied.  Occasional  references  to  his  wife  were 
amusing,  for  the  very  fact  that  they  were  so  occasional. 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  he  abided  by  his  original 
limitations. 

Williams  is  artist  enough  to  have  written  poems, 
novels,  short  stories  and  essays;  he  is  man  enough 
to  have  decided  early  in  life  to  live  for  art.  As  he 
himself  pointed  out,  the  dirty  garret  and  the  beggarly 


scraps  of  food  might  read  well,  but  he  preferred 
dean  rooms  and  substantial  food.  He  was  not  so  de- 
voted to  the  poetic  muse  as  to  starve  for  art;  he  con- 
sidered it  far  more  challenging  to  attempt  to  live 
for  art.  His  medical  practice  provided  the  solution. 

The  book,  though  written  entirely  as  a series  of 
anecdotes,  is  nevertheless  coherent.  The  style  is 
seldom  reminiscent,  although  the  selection  of  events 
would  indicate  a search  through  one’s  memory.  There 
is  a simplicity  and  directness  which  accompanies  the 
reader  through  all  the  book  pages,  and  which  helps 
him  to  surmount  the  hurdle  of  Williams’  extensive 
vocabulary.  In  addition  to  these  literary  merits,  Wil- 
liams’ readers  will  remember  him  for  being  one  of  the 
few  authors  who  did  not  quote  from  his  own  works 
throughout  his  book.  In  fact,  those  who  are  interested 
in  Williams’  other  literary  products,  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  them,  for  nowhere  in  the  394  pages 
of  this  book  are  any  of  them  reprinted.  How  rarely 
does  a writer  content  himself  with  relating  his  life 
in  his  autobiography  . . . how  frequently  he  attempts 
to  include  some  of  his  literary  works! 

The  best  explanation  of  this  book  was  written  by 
Williams  himself  in  the  Foreword,  a selection  of 
which  I quote  here: 

"...  A thin  thread  of  narrative  remains  ...  a few 
hundred  pages  . . about  which  clusters,  like  rock 
candy,  the  interests  upon  which  the  general  reader 
will  spend  a few  hours,  as  might  a sweet-toothed 
child,  preferring  something  richer  and  not  so  hard  on 
the  teeth.  To  us,  however,  such  hours  have  been 
sweet.  They  constitute  our  particular  treasure.  That 
is  all,  justly,  that  we  should  offer.” 

Here  then,  in  his  autobiography,  Williams  presents 
himself  in  the  only  way  he  considers  justified  . . . 
little  portions  of  his  life  which  make  him  the  man 
he  is. 
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Al  Hixon 


Wharf  Scene 
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Diane  Kamine  Conte  Crayon 
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Don  Fan-man  Warehouse 
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Zune  Bower 


Lobster  IJoat 
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Richard  Lettis 


DEFENSE  OF  MODERN  POETRY 


A certain  group  of  so-called  intellectuals  has  of 
late  rather  noisily  attacked  modern  poetry.  They  de- 
clare that  our  modern  poets  are  vague,  disjointed, 
obscure,  and  without  any  real  thought,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  "prove”  this  by  applying  their  antiquated, 
narrow  ideas  to  the  poems  which  have  far  outgrown 
these  old-fashioned  concepts  — poems  which  are 
based  on  a new  system  of  values,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  judged  by  the  old  standards.  Since  several  of 
these  attacks  have  been  directed  at  Quarterly  poets, 
I feel  it  my  duty  to  defend  the  modern  poet,  and 
point  out  his  methods  and  his  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  defend  modern  poetry 
(and  expose  the  antidiluvienated  attitude  of  its  critics) 
would  be  to  take  a typical  poem  and  review  it.  The 
following  is  such  a poem: 

T-Squares 

Among  the  crooked  class-rooms 
Of  my  school 
Stand  many  T-squares 
And  yet,  transparent, 

You  can  see  through  them. 

While  I wander  among  them 
Each  leaves  me  but  an  impression 
Of  a right-angle, 

And,  before  I own  a T-square, 

The  wind  shall  blow,  while  I sit  in  many  rooms 

Now,  such  a poem,  admittedly,  is  rather  difficult 
to  understand.  But  those  conservative  critics,  who 
claim  that  there  is  nothing  to  understand  in  it,  are 
simply  showing  their  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of 
true  poetry.  They  are  accustomed  to  poets  like  Spencer, 
Dante,  and  Chaucer,  who  need  to  be  read  but  once 
in  order  to  be  understood.  Modern  poetry,  however, 
is  a little  more  complex  — one  needs  to  study  it 
carefully,  in  order  to  find  the  correct  symbolistic 
meaning  in  each  word,  and  the  ideas  or  passions  which 
inspired  the  poet,  and  which  he  is  trying  to  convey. 

In  T-Squares,  for  example,  there  is  a great  deal  of 


symbolism  which  though  not  apparent  at  first  glance, 
becomes  obvious  to  the  careful  reader  after  a thorough 
study.  "Crooked  class-rooms,”  for  instance,  bears  a 
great  deal  of  significance.  First,  it  gives  us  a literal 
picture  of  a U.  M.  class-room.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  it  than  this.  The  word  "crooked”  has  another 
connotation  — that  of  evil,  and  thus  we  see  that  the 
poet  is  conscious  of  a certain  amount  of  evil  in  his 
class;  perhaps  his  peers  are  cheating  under  the  honor 
system,  or  the  professor  is  giving  his  lecture  from  cold 
T-squares  (they  now  obviously  represent  professors), 
all  he  got  was  an  impression  of  a right-angle.  If  one 
studies  a right-angle  carefully,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  line  runs  straight  in  one  direction,  and  then  veers 
sharply,  and  proceeds  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion. It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  T-squares  (profes- 
sors) have  changed  his  line  of  direction,  and  he  now 
wants  to  do  something  different  from  what  he  had 
originally  planned.  In  the  next  line,  we  see  that  he, 
too,  wants  to  become  a teacher,  for  he  speaks  of 
notes,  because  he  has  been  too  busy  writing  articles 
about  himself.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
"crooked”  relates  the  mind  back  to  the  T-square,  thus 
aiding  in  unifying  the  poem. 

Next,  notice  that  the  T-squares  are  standing;  from 
this  we  may  infer  that  they  are  not  necessarily  only 
T-squares  alone,  but  also  are  symbols  of  men — per- 
haps the  professors.  Also,  they  are  transparent:  "You 
can  see  through  them.”  Obviously,  the  poet  sees 
through  his  professor,  who  is  loafing  his  way  through 
the  course.  Of  course,  the  T-square  may  very-well 
mean  several  other  things;  perhaps  it  symbolizes  his 
major,  in  which  he  is  beginning  to  see  nothing  any- 
more. In  this  case,  however,  a Lashley  jumping  stand 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

The  first  line  of  the  second  stanza  apparently  re- 
fers to  the  time  spent  in  college.  Note  the  particularly 
good  use  of  the  word  "wander”  here.  The  allitera- 
tion with  "while”  is  excellent.  Now  the  poet  tells 
us  that  in  all  the  time  he  wandered  among  these 
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"owning”  a T-square.  But  before  he  can  become  one, 
he  tells  us,  he  must  sit  in  many  class-rooms,  while  the 
wind  blows.  Here  the  symbolism  is  obvious. 

And  thus  we  have  the  poem  — clear,  concise,  and 
with  deep  thought.  Those  who  would  call  such 
poetry  "obscure”  simply  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
read  poetry.  Let  them  admit  this,  and  cease  to  attack 
the  modern  school  which  they  dislike  simply  because 
they  cannot  understand  it,  because  is  does  not  turn 
out  the  simple,  straightforward  stuff  which  the  less 
cultivated  minds  of  earlier  ages  called  poetry. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  one  more  modern 
work,  of  a slightly  different  school,  whose  form  has 
often  been  attacked  as  "unpoetic.”  I will  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  decide. 

Submission 

Bravely. 


Bow. 

Though  they  laugh 
At  the  tear. 

Comb 
Your  hair. 

Wash 
Your  face. 

Brush 
Your  teeth. 

Then  go 
And 
Face 
Them. 

Does  such  poetry  need  to  be  defended?  What 
more  can  one  say  in  defense  of  it,  after  it  has  been 
read?  No,  modern  poetry  does  not  need  my  defense; 
it  stands  on  its  own  merits,  bravely,  and  unbowed. 


Pamela  Perkins 


SPRING 


Spring  hangs  in  the  air  like  a misted  globe  of  light 

Dimly  touching  all  things  dark,  giving  them  a glow; 

She  drips  opal  pearls  of  gentle  stars 

On  the  waiting  purple  of  the  satin  sky; 

Touches  a curved  crescent,  sets  it  swaying  above  the 
earth; 

Turns  the  lakes  to  silver,  the  trees  to  lace; 

Makes  the  fences  stretch  and  lengthen, 

Gravel  paths  coil  and  rustle; 

And  the  thin,  cool  piping  of  some  dreaming  bird 
Floats  smoothly  on  the  wind. 
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Phillip  Johnson 


GOING  NORTH 


The  traffic  lights  ripened  from  green  to  yellow 
to  red.  Impetuous  horns  from  the  right  and  left 
fused  their  various  pitches  into  the  melee  of  scream- 
ing brakes  and  whirring  motors,  Joe  brought  his 
huge  truck  to  a grinding  stop.  Looking  along  the 
dingy  drab  sidewalk  to  his  right,  he  watched  a de- 
crepit panhandler  spot  a mangled  cigar  butt,  glance 
furtively  around  and,  darting  out  into  the  gutter  aft- 
er it,  pick  it  up,  rip  off  the  chewed  end,  and  jam  it 
into  his  pocket,  almost  all  in  the  same  motion.  He 
glanced  up  at  Joe  who,  up  in  the  cab,  beheld  the 
spectacle  with  a mixture  of  pity,  deprecation  and  dis- 
gust, and  began  to  shuffle  slowly  away.  The  lights 
changed  again,  and  the  surge  of  madly  moving  traf- 
fic swallowed  up  Joe  and  the  truck.  He  drove  through 
the  outlying  slums  of  the  Bronx,  and  pulled  out  on 
the  main  highway  north  toward  his  first  stop,  Buf- 
falo. 

Joe  didn’t  like  truck-driving  particularly,  although 
he  did  enjoy  talking  to  people  and  often  picked  up 
hitchhikers  to  keep  him  company.  He  always  hated 
to  drive  away  from  the  city  because  that  was  where 
he  had  spent  the  majority  of  his  thirty-one  years.  The 
seemingly  endless  miles  stretched  out  before  him 
like  waves  on  a distant  horizon.  He  was  alone,  and 
slumbering  sunlight  was  blending  itself  into  first  im- 
pressions of  night.  The  heat  of  daylong  dusk  pene- 
trated the  cab  and  brought  out  little  drops  of  salty 
sweat  on  Joe’s  forehead  as  he  rolled  the  big  hot 
truck  along  under  a steaming  yellow  moon. 

Watching  the  cars  filled  with  laughing  people  on 
their  way  home  pass  beneath  him,  Joe  regretted  that 
he  had  to  see  life  from  the  inside  of  a truck  cab.  But 
the  simple  happiness  that  comes  from  a simple  life 
served  to  satisfy  him,  and,  in  a curious  way,  the  truck 
gave  him  a certain  sense  of  domination,  of  power. 
It  was  his  own  vigorous  vehicle  to  achievement,  and 
it  had,  in  the  past,  instilled  in  him  a sense,  as  it 
were,  of  responsibility. 


Joe’s  eyes,  deep-set  in  his  strong,  handsome  face, 
peered  out  into  the  night;  not  too  many  cars  on  the 
road.  He  turned  on  the  radio,  found  some  soft  music 
and  lit  a cigarette.  There  was  a truck  stop  about  two 
hundred  miles  out  of  New  York  where  he  often  ate 
and  gave  both  the  truck  and  himself  a rest.  The  time 
went  fast,  and  in  three  and  a half  hours,  he  was 
there.  A neon  sign  threw  its  welcome  flashing  light 
into  the  inky  blackness  of  the  highway.  Joe  pulled  up 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  the  diner  in  a small 
siding  that  he  decided  would  be  a good  place  to 
catch  some  badly  needed  sleep  after  he  ate. 

He  jumped  down  from  the  cab,  stretched,  and 
walked  back  towards  the  diner.  As  usual  with  other 
truck  drivers,  couples  and  assorted  men  and  women, 
Joe  planked  himself  down,  and,  nodding  hello  to 
several  fellows  he  had  seen  there  before,  ordered  a 
hamburg  and  a cup  of  coffee.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  yawned.  A thin  layer  of  stale  cigarette  smoke 
pervaded  the  place,  and  it  made  Joe’s  eyes  water. 
Then  he  saw  her.  She  was  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter  directly  across  from  Joe.  Two  self- 
appointed  lady’s  men  were  trying  earnestly  to  sweep 
her  off  her  feet  with  a crude  combination  of  smutty 
stories  and  a rasping  Jersey  accent.  She  was  dressed 
in  black  slacks,  low-cut  shoes  with  no  stockings  and, 
a tight,  blue  turtle-neck  sweater  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  rip  if  she  bent  too  far  in  any  one  direction. 
Her  long  blond  hair  was  fastened  in  back,  accentuat- 
ing the  contour  of  her  smooth,  tanned  face.  Joe 
stared,  his  mouth  full  of  unchewed  hamburg.  It  was 
one  of  those  fleeting  stares  that  always  demands  a 
second  look  to  verify  the  first.  He  went  back  to  his 
food,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  truck  as  soon  as 
he  could,  before  the  creature  paralyzed  him.  He  was 
drinking  the  last  of  his  coffee  when  the  swirl  of  sweet 
perfume  foreshadowed  the  pressure  of  another  leg 
against  his.  He  turned  around  on  the  stool  and  nearly 
knocked  the  unlit  cigarette  out  of  her  mouth.  Her 
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voice  was  soft  and  husky.  "This  may  be  awfully  con- 
ventional, handsome,  but  I’m  fresh  out  of  matches, 
and  those  guys  kill  me,”  she  murmured.  "Oh  sure, 
sure,”  stammered  Joe  as  he  fumbled  for  his  lighter 
with  leaden  fingers. 

She  inhaled  the  smoke  deeply  and  let  it  slowly 
trickle  out  through  her  small  round  nostrils.  Joe  nev- 
er took  his  eyes  from  her  and  waited,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  next. 

"Mind  if  I sit  down?”  she  asked  slinking  onto  the 
stool  beside  him  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"Well  I was  just  about  to  ...  ” 

"You’re  a truck  driver  aren’t  you?”  Joe  nodded. 
"I  know  one  when  I see  one.  My  name’s  Katie — • 
what’s  yours?” 

She  pressed  her  knee  against  his,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  pressing  back.  She  raised  her 
left  eyebrow  without  moving  her  right  one  at  all, 
and  maintained  her  eyelids  at  a sort  of  half  mast 
that  chilled  Joe’s  blood. 

"My  name’s  Joe,”  he  said,  self-consciously. 

"Well  then,  we  can  be  friends — you  see,  I’m  in 
kind  of  a jam.  My  boy  friend  and  I had  a fight,  and 
he  pushed  me  out  of  his  car  down  the  road  a way, 
and  just  left  me.  So  I came  down  here,  and  thought 
I’d  try  to  get  a lift  home.  Which — which  way  are 
you  heading,  Joe?” 

"I’m  going  to  Buffalo  first,  and  then  to  Canada,” 
said  Joe,  detecting  the  smell  of  beer  on  her  breath 
over  the  strong  perfume. 

"Maybe  I knew  you  were  coming,”  she  laughed, 
because  that’s  where  I’m  going.  Do  you  suppose  you 
could,  ah,  put  up  with  me  for  a few  hours?” 

She  spoke  softly  into  Joe’s  ear,  and  something  in- 
tangible ran  up  and  down  his  spine.  Her  whole  be- 
ing seemed  to  wrap  him  in  a cloak  of  sensuality. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I was  planning  to  catch 
a few  hours  sleep  before  starting  again.  If  you  want 
to  wait,  it’s  OK  with  me.” 

"Maybe  you  could  sort  of  fix  up  something  for  me 
in  the  truck — hmm?  guess  I could  use  a little  sleep 
too.” 

Before  Joe  knew  it,  he  and  Katie  were  walking 
along  the  road  back  to  the  truck.  Only  the  crickets 
broke  the  warm  moonlit  silence.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
o’clock. 

"Do  you  live  in  Canada?”  asked  Joe. 

"Not  exactly,  but  I must  get  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— it’s  a long  story  which  I’m  sure  would  bore 
you,”  she  replied  as  she  took  his  arm. 

Joe  turned  on  the  light  in  the  back  of  the  truck, 


and  pulled  two  blankets  from  a rack  on  the  side.  He 
was  carrying  a load  of  furniture  for  a wholesale  pro- 
duce house  in  Alberta,  and  fortunately  had  several 
large  mattresses.  He  took  one  down,  and  began  fix- 
ing a bed  for  his  passenger  when  she  suddenly  put 
one  hand  on  his  waist. 

"Look,  Joe,  perhaps  you’re  wondering  about  this 
business — I’ll  make  a deal  with  you  because  I sim- 
ply have  to  get  into  Canada  by  tomorrow,  and  I can’t 
get  a passport.  If  you  will  get  me  across  the  border 
without  stopping  in  Buffalo  first,  I’ll  give  you  two 
thousand  dollars  when  we  get  there.  I have  a friend 
about  twenty  miles  across  who’s  got  the  money,  I’m 
desperate.  Joe — I’ll  do  anything — ” 

She  ran  her  hand  through  his  dark  curly  hair.  Joe, 
confused  and  uncertain,  began  to  wish  he  hadn’t 
promised  her  that  he’d  do  it.  Two  thousand  dollars — 
that  little  lake  cottage  upstate  could  be  started  for 
that.  But  no  passport — odd. 

"No  questions  asked,  Joe — I’ll  make  it  worth  your 
while  too,”  she  said  suggestively. 

"I’ll  see  you  in  a few  hours,  and  I’ll  think  it  over. 
I’ll  take  you  to  Buffalo  anyhow — get  some  sleep.” 

She  smiled,  and  Joe  went  back  to  the  cab,  stretched 
out,  and  tried  to  sleep.  "Why  risk  my  job  for  some- 
one I don’t  even  know — my  reputation,  everything 
I’ve  built  up  on  this  job?”  Thoughts  raced  through 
his  brain.  "But  they  never  do  check  my  truck  up  there 
since  I know  them  so  well.  I could  get  through  to- 
morrow like  I’ve  always  done,  and  they’d  never  know 
I had  anyone  with  me.  If  they  should  check  the  truck 
- — if  they  should.  Two  thousand  dollars.  I wonder 
who  she  is.” 

An  hour  later,  Joe  still  didn’t  know;  the  conflict 
in  his  mind  was  unresolved.  He  couldn’t  sleep,  so  he 
decided  to  wake  Katie  up  and  get  started  with  her 
to  Buffalo,  at  least.  He  walked  back  to  the  open  end 
of  the  truck  in  the  pale  moonlight.  Stepping  up  into 
the  black  depths,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  red  glow 
of  a cigarette  a few  feet  away.  He  walked  over  quiet- 
ly, and  looked  down  at  it,  saying  nothing.  He  knelt 
on  one  knee  and  was  startled  by  the  soft  smooth  skin 
of  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  It  slowly 
worked  its  way  around  to  his  face,  tracing  its  every 
outline — Joe,  speechless,  felt  his  senses  slipping,  as 
it  sometimes  had  with  whiskey,  but  seldom  with 
women.  In  a last  effort  to  maintain  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  pushed  away.  She  sensed  his  indecision  and 
drew  him  to  her,  lifting  her  moist  parted  lips  to  his. 
Joe  had  made  up  his  mind  then.  He  sat  down. 
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The  cold  light  of  early  dawn  saw  Joe  driving  to- 
wards Buffalo  again,  with  Katie  beside  him  in  the 
cab.  What  had  been  her  nocturnal  beauty  was  now 
her  wrinkled  clothes,  white  face,  stringy  hair  satur- 
ated with  sweat,  and  a hard  look  on  her  face  that  he 
hadn’t  noticed  in  the  dark;  it  disgusted  him.  He 
pressed  his  foot  down  on  the  accelerator. 
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"I  don’t  see  why  you  won’t  tell  me  about  your- 
self,” he  said  emphatically.  "After  all,  this  is  il- 
legal and  ...” 

"What  difference  does  it  make”  she  retorted, 
breaking  her  reticence  momentarily.  "I  made  a bar- 
gain — Two  thousand  dollars,  me,  and  no  questions 
asked  Give  me  a break,  will  ya?” 

"Well,  I’m  taking  a big  risk.” 

"Sure,  and  you’re  getting  a good  deal,  too.  Want 
a stick  of  gum?” 

"No  thanks.” 

"You  married,  Joe?”  she  inquired. 

"Last  time  I knew,  I was.” 

"Suppose  you  got  a real  nice  wife,  and  maybe  a 
kid  or  two,  huh?” 

"Yeah,  I got  two  little  ones — never  see  them 
much,  though.” 

"Married  life — what  a laugh.  I was  married  once, 
and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  never  amounted  to 
more  than  a good  way  to  spend  a weekend,”  she 
said.  "Just  like  chewing  gum — good  at  first,  but  it 
gets  worse  as  you  go  along.” 


"Oh,  I’m  happy  enough,”  remarked  Joe.  "Never 
had  any  trouble  yet.” 

"You’re  lucky,  handsome,”  she  said,  blowing 
smoke  into  his  face.  "You’re  just  lucky,  that’s  all.” 
They  passed  through  Buffalo,  and  a few  miles  out- 
side the  city  limits  Joe  brought  the  truck  to  a stop. 

"Quick  now,”  he  said.  "Get  in  the  back,  and 
crawl  under  the  furniture  until  you  get  to  the  front 
part.  Just  lie  down  and  keep  quiet.  I’ll  drop  you  off 
at  the  address  you  gave  me;  keep  your  fingers 
crossed.” 

As  Katie  was  getting  down  from  the  cab,  she 
turned,  putting  her  hand  on  Joe’s  arm. 

"And  thanks,”  she  smiled.  "I’ll  never  forget  this.” 
"Neither  will  I,  believe  me.”  said  Joe,  nervous 
and  impatient.  "Hurry  up — let’s  go.” 

The  qualms  led  to  a cold  sweat  as  Joe  drove  up 
to  the  border  patrol  station. 

"Hi  Joe,”  said  a husky  official  as  the  truck  ground 
to  a halt.  "How’s  business?” 

"Rolling  along,  like  always,”  smiled  Joe,  trying 
to  hide  his  anxiety.  "O.K.  to  go  through,  Bill?” 
"Hate  to  hold  you  up,  Joe,  but  remember  that 
dame,  Katherine  Morgan,  who  killed  her  husband 
last  year?” 

"Yeah,  sure — what  about  her?”  he  asked,  swal- 
lowing hard. 

"Well,  she  broke  loose  from  the  Women’s  Peni- 
tentiary at  Hornell  yesterday,  and  they  think  she’s 
heading  for  the  border.  Gotta  check  everybody — 
orders,  you  know — just  take  a couple  of  minutes.” 
Joe  felt  his  heart  pound,  and  saw  his  knuckles  go 
white  as  he  gripped  the  wheel.  He  found  himself 
murmuring — "don’t  let  them  find  her,  don’t  let  them 
find  her,”  over  and  over  again.  He  couldn’t  hear 
anything  over  the  running  motor,  and  squirmed  in 
the  seat,  unable  to  do  anything.  Glancing  nervously 
in  the  rear  view  mirror,  he  saw  his  vision  of  the 
little  cottage  crumble  like  castles  in  the  sand,  as  a 
pair  of  dark  shoes,  flanked  by  shiny  boots  on  either 
side,  came  into  sight.  He  heard  Bill’s  voice;  it  seemed 
far  off  somewhere. 

"Look  who  we  found  in  the  back  of  your  truck, 
Joe.  And  you  didn’t  know  she  was  there?” 

With  a gun,  Bill  motioned  him  toward  the  patrol 
office.  Joe’s  blood  froze.  Then  he  heard  the  familiar 
voice,  that  had  whispered  in  his  ear  the  night  be- 
fore, speak,  with  previously  unnoticed  harshness. 

”1  don’t  know  why  you  want  this  guy — I never 
saw  him  before.” 

"Oh  yeah?”  replied  Bill,  surprised. 
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"I  got  in  that  truck  back  in  Buffalo  while  he  was 
in  a diner.” 

"You’ve  been  coming  through  here  for  years 
now,”  said  Bill,  turning  to  Joe.  "I  didn’t  think  you’d 
pull  anything  like  this.  Is  what  she  says  true?” 

Joe,  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  lying  and 
telling  the  truth,  seeing  once  again  how  much  was 
at  stake,  simply  nodded  his  head,  and  tried  to  act  as 
surprised  as  possible. 

"That’s  right,  Bill — I don’t  know  where  she  came 
from,”  he  stammered. 


"I  don’t  know  whether  what  she  says  is  wrong 
or  right,  Joe,”  said  the  blue  uniform,  "But  I’m  going 
to  believe  it  and  let  you  go  along.” 

As  they  were  leading  Katie  away,  she  turned  and 
looked  back  at  Joe,  who,  one  hand  on  the  door 

handle,  was  looking  after  her.  A curious  glance  of 

regret  and  admiration  passed  between  them. 

Gears  ground,  the  motor  raced,  and  the  big  truck 

moved  slowly  away  into  Canada.  Joe  lit  up  a 

cigarette. 


Wayne  Marcotte 


NO  FOREVER  WITH  THE  SUN 


I stumble  here  amid  the  years, 

Amid  the  friends  who  don’t  understand; 

Eyes  sometimes  drenched  with  empiric  tears, 
Withstanding  delay,  remembering 
Things  we’ve  planned  to  do 
When  we  two  are  one  again. 

I laugh  and  play. 

And  occupy  the  time  with  things 
Which  do  not  matter. 

(Moon,  remove  your  amber  glow 
From  my  cheek, 

It  is  wasted  now. 

In  the  bleak  and  empty  night 
Cast  it  down  upon  the  snow. 

Its  magic  there  has  matter  more 
Deserving  of  a light  so  fair.) 

Come  and  lead  me  where  you  may, 

Life  and  light  are  with  the  day, 

And  I can’t  stay  forever 
With  the  sun  — come! 
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Alan  Leavitt 


HIT  AND  RUN 


They  came  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  brilliance 
of  the  anteroom  of  the  theater.  A full  length  mirror 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  ticket  window.  He  caught 
a quick  look  at  himself.  Tall,  slender,  light  hair 
neatly  combed,  regular  features. 

They  left  the  theater  and  walked  slowly  toward  the 
parking  lot  where  the  car  was  parked.  He  opened  his 
door  and  got  in.  She  climbed  in  from  her  side  and 
turned  the  radio  on.  He  swore  under  his  breath.  "I 
told  her  a thousand  times  not  to  turn  the  radio  on 
’till  I get  the  damn  car  going.”  He  knew  that  if  he 
said  anything  she’d  say  that  she  had  forgotten.  He  let 
it  go. 

The  car  finally  started  and  he  headed  out  of  the 
lot,  away  from  town.  Jesus,  did  I get  shafted.  Twelve 
bills  for  this  oil  burner. 


He  realized  now  that  she  was  talking  excitedly 
about  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  the  movie.  Then 
she  ran  out  of  things  to  say. 

"Want  to  get  something  to  eat?” 

She  told  him  that  she  did,  so  he  headed  the  car 
toward  Walter’s.  He  began  to  dial  the  radio,  trying 
to  find  some  fast  music.  Don’t  those  damn  disc 
jockeys  ever  play  anything  but  Guy  Lombardo?  He 
gave  up  and  looked  back  at  the  road. 

An  old  car  suddenly  veered  around  the  corner 
ahead  and  shot  past  them.  "Goddammit,”  he  said, 
"he’ll  kill  somebody  if  he  isn’t  careful.” 

She  let  out  her  breath  softly  but  didn’t  say  any- 
thing. He  knew  that  she  had  heard  him  swear.  She 
didn’t  like  it  when  he  swore. 
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Then  he  saw  the  man  lying  in  the  road;  a woman 
huddled  over  him.  He  skidded  his  car  to  a stop  and 
jumped  out.  He  ran  to  where  the  man  was  lying. 
Two  high  school  kids  came  quickly  over  from  a car 
that  had  stopped  in  back  of  his.  He  sent  one  of  them 
to  call  an  ambulance;  the  other  to  stop  any  traffic. 

"You  see  the  car?”  he  asked  the  woman.  She  cried 
hysterically. 

The  man  said,  "He  didn’t  stop.” 

He  brushed  the  man’s  hair  back  and  looked  at  a 
gash  on  his  forehead.  It  was  beginning  to  swell,  but 
wasn’t  bleeding  badly.  I hope  that’s  all  that’s  wrong 
with  him.  He  glanced  at  the  man’s  chest,  then  down 
to  his  legs.  His  right  leg  was  twisted  oddly  under 
him.  Blood  had  stained  his  right  pant  leg  and  was 
beginning  to  seep  onto  the  road. 

"I  made  him  come  with  me I wanted  an  ice 

cream He  didn’t  want  to  come I wanted 

an  ice  cream but  I made  him  come He’s 

going  to  die  and  its  all  my  fault I wanted  an 

ice  cream.”  Her  body  was  racked  with  sobs. 

"For  Christ’s  sakes  Emma,  I’m  not  going  to  die.” 
His  voice  was  hoarse.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a lot  of 
pain. 

"Kia,”  Ted  said  softly,  "get  the  blanket  in  the 
back  of  the  car  — and  take  her  off  the  road.”  Kia 
helped  the  woman  to  a spot  a few  feet  away. 

"How  you  feeling,  Mac?” 

"Okay.  I’ll  manage.  Got  a smoke?” 

Ted  lit  one  and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  lit 
one  for  himself.  He  covered  the  man  up  to  the  arm- 
pits  when  Kia  brought  the  blanket. 

"You  didn’t  see  the  car?” 

"No.  I started  across  the  road.  I looked  back  to 
see  where  Emma  was,  and  he  hit  me.” 

"The  dirty  bastard,”  Ted  said.  "He  didn’t  even 
stop.” 

The  man  lay  there,  and  dragged  heavily  on  the 
cigarette.  Ted  looked  at  him  closely.  Black  hair,  heavy 
beard,  square  face  with  every  bone  and  muscle  out- 
lined, barrel  chest,  and  big  arms.  The  small  muscle 
along  the  elbow  jumped  as  he  clenched  and  un- 
clenched one  fist.  Big  guy,  nice  looking  guy. 

"The  ambulance’ll  be  here  any  minute.”  The  man 
nodded  his  head  slightly.  Ted  lit  two  more  cigarettes. 
He  gave  him  one  and  kept  one.  The  woman  was 
back  now.  She  renewed  her  sobbing. 

"I  wish  to  Jesus  she’d  shut  up.”  He  glanced  at  her, 
then  couldn’t  take  his  eyes  off  her.  She  was  wearing 
a dingy  cotton  dress,  missing  two  buttons  in  the 
front.  Her  hair  was  stringy  and  uncombed.  She  wore 


battered  high  heel  shoes  and  cotton  ankle  sox.  Tears 
had  puffed  up  her  fat  face,  and  her  big  stomach  and 
breast  heaved  with  every  sob.  One  of  those  slovenly 
goddamn  women  who  give  up  on  their  looks  as  soon 
as  they  get  a man.  Goddammit.  I hate  that. 

The  whine  of  a siren  became  audible  now.  In  a few 
seconds,  the  ambulance  careened  around  the  corner 
and  shrugged  to  a halt.  The  driver  and  a cop  jumped 
out.  They  came  quickly  over  toward  them.  The  driver 
looked  at  the  man,  and  then  returned  for  the  cot. 

The  cop  came  over  to  Ted.  "He  hurt  bad?” 

"Broken  leg,  I guess.” 

"You  the  guy  that  hit  him?” 

"No,  he  didn’t  stop.” 

"He  didn’t  stop.  That  son  of  a bitch.  Anybody  see 
the  car?” 

Ted  told  him  that  it  was  a big  car,  and  old.  That’s 
all  he  knew. 

"What  time  it  happen?” 

Ted  looked  at  his  watch.  12:15  now.  "Probably 
five  past  twelve.” 

The  driver  wheeled  the  cot  over  to  where  the  man 
lay.  Ted  helped  lift  the  man  on  to  it  and  then  placed 
it  in  the  ambulance. 

The  woman  had  followed  them.  She  started  to 
climb  in.  The  cop  grabbed  her  arm.  "You  his  wife?” 

“Yes,  I am,”  between  sobs. 

The  cop  pulled  her  away,  "You  ride  up  front.  I’ll 
stay  with  him.” 

Ted  stood  there,  stunned.  His  wife.  She’s  his  wife. 
That  bitch.  That  thought  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
His  sister,  or  a friend’s  wife  maybe.  A feeling  of 
anguish  and  sorrow  dug  at  Ted’s  stomach.  His  wife. 
Jesus. 

He  walked  slowly  back  toward  his  car.  A shoe  lay 
on  the  road  in  front  of  him.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
then  looked  back  toward  the  ambulance.  It  was  just 
beginning  to  move.  Ted  hollered  at  the  driver.  The 
ambulance  stopped.  He  hurried  to  the  driver’s  side 
and  handed  him  the  man’s  shoe. 

That  was  a dumb  thing  to  do.  Why  the  hell  did  I 
do  that?  He  felt  very  foolish  as  he  walked  back  to 
where  Kia  stood  waiting  for  him.  He  took  Kia’s  hand 
and  walked  toward  his  car.  A woman  asked  him 
something  as  he  climbed  into  his  car.  He  didn’t 
answer,  just  shut  the  door.  As  he  turned  on  the  key, 
the  radio  lit  up.  Ted  knew  that  it  would  begin  play- 
ing as  soon  as  it  warmed  up.  "Turn  that  damn  radio 
off,  Kia.”  He  realized  that  he  had  said  it  too  loudly. 

She  whispered,  "Ted.”  He  looked  at  her.  She  was 
sitting  straight  up.  Her  back  wasn’t  touching  the  seat. 
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She  turned  to  face  him.  Her  dark  eyes  were  begin- 
ning to  fill  with  tears.  She  was  scared. 

As  soon  as  he  got  the  car  going,  Ted  put  his  arm 
around  her. 

"It’s  okay,  kid.” 

"Don’t  go  fast,  Ted.” 

"I  won’t.”  He  began  to  nuzzle  the  top  of  her  head 
with  his  chin.  She  moved  even  more  closely  to  him. 
He  didn’t  say  anything  for  a long  time.  Kia  was  quiet 
too.  Then  he  said,  "He  looked  like  a nice  guy,  a real 
nice  guy.  Plenty  of  guts.  That  leg  hurt,  but  he  never 
said  anything.”  He  thought  out  loud,  "I  feel  worse 
about  that  guy  being  married  to  that  sloppy  bitch 
than  I do  about  his  leg.” 

Kia  stiffened.  She  moved  away  from  him,  angry. 
"Ted,  how  can  you  say  that?  She  might  be  a nice 
person.” 

"Jesus,  Kia,  can’t  you  understand  ...  oh  forget  it.” 


"Sometimes  I can’t  understand  the  way  you  think.” 

"Forget  it,  Kia.” 

"Ted,  I ” 

"Forget  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant.  "Let’s  don’t 
argue,  Ted.”  She  moved  close  to  him  again.  You’re  a 
good  kid,  Kia,  maybe  it’s  just  me.  Christ,  I couldn’t 
stand  being  married  to  a woman  like  that.  Thoughts 
continued  to  flood  his  mind.  He  wasn’t  even  con- 
scious of  driving, 
of  driving. 

I hope  Kia  never  gets  to  look  like  that  poor  guy’s 
wife.  No.  She  couldn’t.  She  couldn’t  ever  look  like 
that. 

Or  could  she yeah or  could  she? 

He  began  to  feel  very  sorry  for  himself,  for  Kia, 
and  for  everyone. 


Jean  Ferson 


NO  GLORIOUS  SOMEDAY 


I see 

The  temper  of  my  life. 

What  it  has  been,  so  shall  it  be; 

No  more,  no  less, 

No  better  and  no  worse, 

No  greater  and  no  meaner, 

No  more  exciting,  for  I have  no  keener  feelings. 
No  loftier,  for  my  mind  has  ceased  to  grow, 

No  lovelier,  for  I see  now  as  I always  have, 

And  I must  be  content, 

How  flat,  how  dull  contentment. 
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JLhey  crossed  swords  with  the  wrong  man  when  they  engaged 
this  swashbuckling  senior  in  combat ! At  first,  he  was  foiled  by  the 
tricky,  “one-puff”  . . . “one-sniff”  cigarette  mildness  tests.  But  he 
parried  their  thrusts  with  this  gleaming  sword  of  logic:  The 
only  way  you  can  judge  mildness  is  by  steady  smoking.  That’s 
the  true  test  of  cigarette  mildness  ! 

It’s  the  sensible  test...  the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test, 
which  simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  on  a day-after-day, 
pack-after-pack  basis.  i\o  snap  judgments!  Once  you’ve  tried 
Camels  for  30  days  in  yonr  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste), 
you’ll  see  why  . . . 

After  all  the  Mildness  Tests . . . 


Camel  leads  all  other  brands  by bi//ions 
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Criteria  and  Criticism 


The  writer  of  a successful  piece  of  prose  or 
poetry  must  evoke  a particular  reaction  from  his  read- 
er or  transmit  to  him  a definite  something — an  emo- 
tion, a realization,  a perception,  a new  experience,  a 
chuckle,  or  an  intellectual  (or  even  a plebeian)  atti- 
tude. His  composition  should  have  a purpose,  and 
must  not  be  merely  a recorded  vagary — that  purpose, 
to  instruct,  illuminate,  present  for  what  it’s  worth  a 
little  bit  of  reality,  of  life,  or  to  do  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  things. 

To  be  good  literature  the  work  must  not  only 
contain  this  essential  message  or  essence,  but  it  must 
also  be  written  in  an  adequate  style  and  must  be  ac- 
ceptable mechanically.  "Mechanically  acceptable”  re- 
fers to  grammar,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  etc. 
My  interpretation  of  "an  adequate  style”  is  broad  and 
various,  but  not  lax.  There  must  be  a clarity  of  ex- 
pression and  the  style  must  be  easily  readable.  By  this 
I do  not  condemn  the  esoteric,  for  a writer  has  the 
prerogative  to  write  even  for  the  ideal,  the  perfect, 
(and  thus  perhaps  the  non-existent)  reader.  Words 
must  be  well  chosen.  The  phraseology  must  be  such 
that  the  prose  composition,  and  more  specifically  the 
poem,  should  read  well  aloud.  This  test,  applicable  in 
most  cases,  eliminates  too  involved  structure,  over  de- 
pendance  upon  onomatopoeia,  etc.,  and  any  common 
pedantic  methods.  These  following  obvious  qualities 
should  belong  to  good  literature:  freedom  from  pe- 
dantry, freedom  from  over  dependance  upon  punctu- 
ation for  strength  of  expression.  A narrative  should 
begin  somewhere  and  go  somewhere  by  a definite 
route.  Exposition  should  "expose”  and  not  just  tinker 
with  the  subject.  Emotional  expression  should  be  in- 
spired, or,  at  best,  should  arouse  the  reader  to  a like 
emotion.  Circumlocution  must  be  avoided,  even  at 
the  cost  of  being  too  terse  and  a little  nebulous.  Orig- 
inality, freshness,  sincerity  are  always  laudable. 

* * * 

The  Fall,  1950,  Quarterly,  contains  a poem,  Im- 
pressions, which  is  an  unfortunate  conglomeration  of 
exposition,  description,  and  philosophizing.  A series 
of  very  poor  similes,  with  every  second  line  beginning 
with  "like”,  the  poem  is  remarkable  for  lack  of  va- 
riety and  lack  of  originality,  giving  it  a forced,  unin- 
spired character  and  making  it  tedious  reading.  By 
no  mean  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  possibly 
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find  the  gulls’  shrill  cry  to  resemble  babies’  whining. 
Wrestlers,  unrelated  to  the  subject,  the  sea,  and  used 
here,  ludicrous,  are  compared,  apparently  for  lack  of 
inspiration,  to  the  ocean’s  majestic  waves.  Because  it 
is  stumbling,  poorly  composed,  and  uninspired,  the 
poem  goes  nowhere,  says  nothing. 

Attempting  similarly  to  describe  and  to  affect  an 
exposition  of  attitude  and  character,  the  author  of  A 
Gentleman’s  Spring  in  the  1951  Commencement  Is- 
sue of  the  Quarterly  is  much  more  successful.  Al- 
though the  reader  has  at  first  a sense  of  incomplete- 
ness, on  examination  he  finds  the  poem  rather  to  be 
carefully  brief;  the  idea  of  incompleteness  gives  way 
to  one  of  a pleasant  frugality  which  avoids  prodigal- 
ity of  expression  and  too  complete  description,  which 
often  peculiarly  results  in  unnaturalness.  This  poem  is 
no  more  elaborate  than  life,  no  less  sterile  than  the 
aristocratic  gentleman.  There  is  a careful  selection  of 
just  the  right  images  and  ideas,  notable  especially  in 
these  two  lines,  which  tell  so  much  about  the  time, 
the  place,  the  age,  attitude,  character,  and  social  level 
of  the  gentleman  involved:  "On  the  way  to  tea  I tap| 
My  cane  in  the  spirit  of  Spring.”  A little  rhyme  adds 
a little  more  attractiveness  to  this  poem. 

Wayne  Marcotte 
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John  Reed 


SUMMER  SPORT 


I was  mighty  comfortable  lying  there  in  the 
sun.  It  was  Wednesday  afternoon  and  the  beach 
was  almost  deserted,  except  for  a bunch  of  kids  from 
town  who  were  sprawled  out  on  the  sand  up  the 
beach  a ways.  They’d  brought  a surfboard  down 
with  them,  but  it  was  one  of  those  still,  hot  days 
with  no  wind  and  the  waves  were  too  small  for  surf 
riding. 

I had  the  day  off;  the  boss  gave  it  to  me  be- 
cause I’d  worked  the  last  three  Sundays  in  a row 
putting  in  hay.  After  dinner,  I’d  picked  up  Ginny — 
that’s  my  girl — and  we’d  come  down  to  the  beach 
in  my  old  Model  "A”.  It  wasn’t  much  fun  swim- 
ming; there  was  no  thrill  without  any  surf,  so  we’d 
given  up  and  were  stretched  out  on  a blanket  sort 
of  half  awake  and  half  asleep.  We  had  half  a dozen 
cans  of  beer,  but  we  weren’t  drinking  much,  just 
enough  to  keep  from  getting  thirsty. 

After  a while  the  sweat  started  running  off  my 
forehead  and  onto  my  arm,  so  I rolled  over  and  sat 
up.  I got  dizzy  for  a second  and  everything  went 
red,  but  in  a minute  I could  see  again.  The  sky 
was  kind  of  a dirty  blue,  almost  grey  out  over  the 
ocean,  but  the  sun  burned  hot  and  bright  through 
the  haze  that  hung  over  the  Island.  I looked  out 
across  the  water.  Off  Katama  a swordfisher  stood 
still  on  the  horizon;  the  only  other  ship  in  sight 
was  a small  cabin  cruiser  that  was  headed  right  for 
the  beach  in  front  of  us.  At  first,  I thought  it  was  a 
party  boat,  looking  for  a school  of  stripers,  but  as 
it  came  in  closer  someone  got  up  on  the  bow  and 
started  waving  something  white.  I knew  no  local 
fisherman  would  bring  his  boat  in  that  far;  the 
shoals  out  there  are  too  shifty  and  dangerous,  even 
for  a small  boat. 

"Hey,  Ginny,”  I said.  "Look  at  this  guy.  Looks 
like  he’s  in  trouble.” 

She  sat  up  and  shielded  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
"Yeah.  I wonder  what  he’s  doing  out  here?” 


"I  dunno,  but  if  he  don’t  look  out  he’ll  run 
aground.” 

We  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  kids  up  the  beach  got  up,  too,  and  ran 
down  to  join  us.  By  this  time  the  boat  was  only 
two  hundred  feet  off  shore.  Then  we  could  hear  her 
motor  cut  out  and  she  coasted  slowly  in  towards  us. 
When  she  got  about  a hundred  feet  from  the  beach 
she  swung  around  and  we  could  see  four  people  on 
board.  Looked  like  a man,  a woman,  and  two  kids. 
One  of  the  kids  was  still  waving  his  T shirt  at  us. 

The  man  climbed  up  on  the  cabin  and  yelled: 

"Hey!  Is  this  Falmouth?” 

Right  off  I figured  this  guy  was  either  drunk 
or  crazy,  Falmouth  being  over  on  the  Cape  about 
fifteen  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies  and  a good 
thirty-five  by  water. 

"Hell,  no.”  I yelled  back.  "This  is  Martha’s 
Vineyard.” 

"Well  how  do  you  get  to  Falmouth  from  here?” 
he  hollered. 

I decided  any  dope  who  didn’t  know  Martha’s 
Vineyard  from  Cape  Cod  couldn’t  follow  any  direc- 
tions that  I shouted  at  him,  so  I jumped  in  and 
swam  out  to  the  boat.  The  kids  gave  me  a hand  as 
I climbed  aboard.  I don’t  know  much  about  boats, 
but  she  seemed  to  be  a pretty  trim  little  ship — well 
kept  up  and  freshly  painted. 

"Say,  mister,”  I said,  "you  better  throw  out 
your  anchor  or  you’ll  end  up  on  the  beach.” 

"Haven’t  got  one,”  he  answered.  "I  just  bought 
this  boat  last  week  and  I forgot  to  pick  one  up  be- 
fore we  left.  Didn’t  think  we’d  need  it,  anyway.” 
He  acted  a little  embarrassed,  like  the  kind  of  a guy 
who's  not  used  to  admitting  mistakes,  especially  in 
front  of  a stranger  like  me. 

"My  name’s  Lawrence,  Frank  Lawrence  This  is 
my  wife  Vera  and  my  boys,  Sam  and  Bill.” 
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"Mine’s  Tom  Norton.”  I shook  hands  with 
him.  He  was  a big  man,  about  forty,  witn  a pretty 
good  build,  but  awful  soft.  His  face  and  arms  were 
badly  sunburned,  and  I could  smell  beer  on  his 
breath.  His  wife  wasn’t  much  to  look  at,  tall,  thin, 
and  tired  looking,  but  she  had  a nice  smile  when 
she  said  hello  and  I liked  her  right  away.  The  kids 
didn’t  say  nothing,  just  grinned. 

"You’re  a long  way  from  Falmouth,”  I said. 
"Where  you  from?” 

"Long  Island.  We’re  going  to  Falmouth  to  see 
my  sister.  She  lives  in  Falmouth  Heights.  How  do 
we  get  there?” 

"I  can  show  you  on  your  charts.” 

"There  aren’t  any.  I need  some  gas,  too.” 

By  this  time  I was  wondering  who  let  this  guy 
loose.  Here  he  was,  come  all  the  way  from  Long 
Island  with  no  anchor  and  no  charts,  now  he  was 
out  of  gas,  and  he  sure  as  hell  didn’t  know  the  waters 
around  here  or  he  never  would  have  come  to  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard  thinking  it  was  Falmouth. 

"You’d  better  call  the  Coast  Guard,”  I said. 
"They’ll  give  you  a tow  into  Menemsha  and  you 
can  put  up  there  for  the  night.” 

"There’s  no  radio.  Besides,  I don’t  need  the 
Coast  Guard.  Just  give  me  some  directions  and  tell 
me  where  I can  get  gas.”  He  didn’t  like  being  told  he 
needed  help. 

"Look.  You  can’t  buy  any  gas  here,”  I said. 
"And  if  you  don’t  know  these  waters  you  better  not 
try  to  go  through  Devil’s  Bridge,  anyway.” 

"What’s  that?”  he  asked. 

I might  of  guessed  he’d  never  heard  of  that, 
either.  I told  him  about  the  ledge  off  Gay  Head 
that  the  local  fishermen  called  Devil’s  Bridge  and 
that  it  was  pretty  dangerous  to  go  through  if  you 
don’t  know  where  you’re  going. 

He  laughecl  at  me,  but  I noticed  he  looked  a 
little  uneasy,  and  mad,  too.  Then  his  wife  spoke  up. 
She  had  a soft,  sweet  voice: 

"Could  you  pilot  us  through  there?  We’d  be 
glad  to  pay  you,  and  you  could  go  ashore  at  Menem- 
sha.” 

Her  husband  gave  her  a dirty  look,  but  he  didn’t 
say  anything. 

Well,  I’ve  been  out  fishing  off  Devil’s  Bridge 
a couple  of  times  with  some  kids  from  Menemsha, 
but  I wouldn’t  dare  take  a boat  through  there.  Still, 
I liked  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  I wanted  to  help  her 
and  the  kids  if  I could.  That  is,  if  Mr.  Lawrence 
would  take  any  help. 


"Lady,”  I said,  "I  don’t  know  the  channel,  and 
I wouldn’t  dare  try  it  unless  I did.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I can  do.  I can  take  my  car  back  to  town  and 
get  you  some  gas.  I’ll  call  the  Coast  Guard  from 
there  and  they’ll  come  around  to  meet  you.  You 
can  follow  them  into  Menemsha.” 

"That’s  very  nice  of  you,”  she  answered,  smil- 
ing at  me.  "Frank,  I think  we’d  better  do  what  he 
suggests.” 

"How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  the  gas?” 
he  demanded,  still  mad.  I could  see  he  didn’t  like 
his  wife  telling  him  what  to  do,  either. 

"About  an  hour.” 

"We’ll  never  get  to  Falmouth  at  that  rate.” 

I was  fed  up  with  his  attitude  by  that  time, 
and  I was  getting  mad,  too.  So  I told  him: 

"The  only  place  you’re  going  if  you  don’t  get 
some  gas  is  high  and  dry  on  that  beach  over  there.” 

He  shut  up  then.  We’d  drifted  in  pretty  close 
to  shore,  so  I yelled  to  the  kids  on  the  beach  and 
they  waded  out  to  us.  The  water  was  only  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  they  could  stand  up  and  hold 
the  boat  away  from  shore  with  no  trouble.  The  two 
kids  on  the  boat  jumped  in  and  helped,  and  in  a 
minute  they  were  telling  all  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  seemed  like  a couple  of  good  scouts,  not 
wise  at  all  like  you’d  expect.  I guess  their  mother 
must  have  done  most  of  their  bringing  up. 

Their  old  man  disappeared  into  the  cabin  while 
this  was  going  on,  and  when  he  came  out  he  had  a 
bottel  of  Schlitz  in  his  hand.  He  glared  at  me  and 
shouted : 

"What  the  hell  are  you  waiting  for?  I need 
that  gas.” 

About  then  I didn’t  care  if  he  ever  got  any  gas, 
but  just  as  I was  going  to  tell  him  so,  I caught  sight 
of  his  wife.  She  looked  almost  ready  to  cry,  and  her 
eyes  were  begging  me  not  to  desert  them.  But  I 
couldn’t  take  any  more  of  her  husband,  so  I turned 
quick  and  dove  into  the  water.  When  I got  ashore, 
I took  Ginny  with  me  and  headed  for  the  car. 

Back  at  the  gas  station,  I borrowed  a couple  of 
five  gallon  cans  from  the  attendant  and  filled  them 
up.  It  wasn’t  marine  gas,  but  it  would  do.  Then  I 
used  his  phone  and  called  the  Coast  Guard  Station 
at  Menemsha. 

The  guy  who  answered  the  phone  wasn’t  too 
bright — probably  some  kid  from  Oklahoma  or  Kan- 
sas who  just  got  asigned  here.  I had  to  tell  him 
three  times  what  the  trouble  was  and  where  to  send 
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the  cutter.  He  finally  got  it  straight,  or  said  he  did 
anyway,  and  Ginny  and  I went  back  to  the  beach. 

By  the  time  we  got  there,  the  sun  had  gone  in. 
A mass  of  thunderheads — big,  black  clouds  with 
gold  edges — was  piling  up  over  Gay  Head.  It  had 
turned  chilly.  Offshore,  a fresh  breeze  was  picking 
up,  making  thousands  of  whitecaps  on  the  grey- 
green  water.  I didn’t  like  it;  the  ocean  wasn’t  warm 
and  sunny  anymore,  but  kind  of  cold  and  bleak 
looking. 

I waded  out  to  the  boat  and  handed  the  gas 
cans  up  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  kids  in  the  water  were 
pretty  cold  by  then,  so  I gave  Sam  and  Bill  a boost 
onto  the  boat  and  sent  the  others  ashore.  Mr.  Law- 
rence poured  the  gas  into  the  tank  and  handed  the 
cans  back. 

’’Thanks,”  he  said.  "I  supposed  you  called  the 
Coast  Guard.” 

"Yeah.  They  should  be  around  in  an  hour.” 

"We’ll  go  up  and  meet  them  then.  I don’t  want 
to  stay  here  any  longer.” 

"O.K.  But  if  I were  you,  I wouldn’t  get  too 
close  to  Gay  Head.  That  weather  up  there  don’t 
look  too  good.” 

"Don’t  worry  about  us!”  He  turned  away  to 
start  the  engine. 

"Hey!”  I called.  "Gas  costs  money!” 

"Oh.’  He  reached  into  his  pocket.  "Here.”  He 
turned  away  again  and  this  time  got  the  engine 
running.I  might  as  well  have  been  a piece  of  drift- 
wood now  that  he  had  his  gas.  I had  to  dive  out  of 
the  way  as  he  swung  the  boat  around  and  headed 
for  Gay  Head.  When  I stood  up  again,  his  wife 
and  the  two  boys  were  standing  in  the  stern  waving. 
I didn’t  wave  back. 

I looked  at  the  crumpled  bill  he’d  handed  me. 
It  was  a five.  Take  out  the  cost  of  the  gas  and  it 
left  two-fifty  for  all  the  trouble  we’d  gone  to.  I 
gave  it  to  the  kids  from  town. 

I was  plenty  burned  about  the  whole  affair.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  that  woman’s  sweet  smile,  he 
could  have  pushed  the  boat  to  Falmouth.  And  all 


I got  for  my  trouble  was  a ruined  afternoon — the 
only  free  one  I’d  had  in  a month. 

Still,  I couldn’t  help  worrying  a little,  and  just 
to  make  sure  everything  was  O.K.,  I called  the  Coast 
Guard  again  when  we  got  back  to  town.  The  same 
guy  answered.  He  sounded  relieved  when  I told 
him  who  I was. 

"Where  did  you  say  that  boat  was  in  trouble?” 
I told  him  again. 

No  wonder  they  can’t  find  her.  They  went 
down  the  other  side  of  the  Island.  I’ll  call  them 
and  send  them  back  after  her.” 

"You  better  make  it  snappy,”  I said.  "It  looks 
squally  out  there,  and  this  guy  doesn’t  know  any- 
thing about  the  rocks.” 

"O.K.  I’ll  hustle  it  up.  Thanks.” 

He  hung  up.  Efficient.  Very. 

Ginny  and  I had  supper  and  then  went  to  a 
dance.  No  storm  came  down  the  Island,  and  after 
a couple  of  hours  I forgot  about  the  Lawrence  and 
their  troubles.  I had  my  own.  Ginny  got  in  one  of 
her  moods,  and  I wasn’t  exactly  a Romeo  myself 
that  night.  We  had  a fight,  and  I left  her  at  the 
front  door  without  even  collecting  a good  night  kiss. 

When  I got  home  from  work  the  next  day, 
the  paper  was  lying  outside  the  front  door  where  the 
paper  boy  had  dropped  it.  There  it  was,  in  big  black 
letters. 

"FOUR  DROWN  OFF  GAY  HEAD”  Then, 
"Prominent  Long  Island  Businessman  And  Family 
Lost  In  Squall.  Cabin  Cruiser  Breaks  Up  On  Devil’s 
Bridge.  Coast  Guard  Too  Late.  Three  Bodies  Re- 
covered. All  Without  Life  Preservers.”  The  usual  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  followed,  but  I guess  the  Coast 
Guard  didn’t  want  to  give  out  the  information  about 
their  wild  goose  chase.  They  only  said  that  an  un- 
identified resident  had  telephoned  them  that  the 
boat  was  in  trouble,  but  that  they  didn’t  reach  it 
in  time. 

Too  bad.  About  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  the  boys  I 
mean.  Mr.  Lawrence,  he  was  no  loss.  Funny  how 
these  summer  people  can’t  take  advice. 
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Richard  Lettis 


THE  IDEA  OF  PEACE 


America  today  is  once  again  building  up  her 
military  strength  in  preparation  for  war.  In  Commun- 
ism she  faces  what  promises  to  be  the  greatest  test  of 
her  strength  she  has  ever  known.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  draft  is  calling  nearly  every  young  man 
available  into  the  Armed  Forces;  military  leaders  are 
daily  gaining  in  importance  in  our  social  and  political 
lives;  and  scientists  are  daily  producing  new  weapons 
of  destruction  which  they  hope  may  offset  our  propor- 
tionate lack  of  manpower  in  the  expected  conflict. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  just  as  it  should  be;  just 
as  it  has  been  for  many  thousands  of  years.  There  is 
no  crime  in  the  preparing  of  a country  for  war,  espec- 
ially when  that  war  is  felt  to  be  imminent,  and  to  all 
purposes  unavoidable.  The  crime,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
in  our  attitude,  lies  in  the  rationalizations  we  use  as 
we  prepare  for  war.  For  we  do  not  tell  ourselves  that 
we  are  getting  ready  to  fight.  Quite  the  contrary,  we 
assert  that  we  are  "getting  tough”  so  that  we  can 
"keep  the  peace.” 

I cannot  understand  such  reasoning.  One  does 
not  prepare  for  peace  by  preparing  for  war.  On  the 
contrary,  such  an  action  tacitly  admits  that  all  efforts 
for  peace  have  failed,  that  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  only 
solution  left,  is  to  prepare  to  fight. 

But  by  being  strong,  one  can  keep  the  peace, 
someone  will  tell  me.  If  we  grow  strong  enough,  Rus- 
sia will  not  dare  attack  us.  If  we  were  not  strong  to- 
day, do  you  not  believe  that  she  would  have  attacked 
and  conquered  us  long  ago?  How  can  you  say,  then, 
that  being  ready  is  not  keeping  peace? 

Ah,  but  let  us  not  confuse  terms.  By  peace  I take 
it  that  we  mean  a real  peace,  that  is,  something  more 
than  a token  peace,  in  which  the  two  countries  build 
up  their  respective  strength  in  preparation  for  battle. 
If  Russia  dare  not  attack  us  today,  but  still  has  the 
desire,  do  you  not  believe  that  at  a future  date  she 


will  also  build  up  her  strength  to  a point  where  she 
no  longer  fears  ours  ? In  other  words,  is  peace  a mere 
marking  of  time  while  two  countries  race  to  gain  the 
greatest  strength?  Or  is  it  a time  in  which  there  is  no 
desire  for  war?  Is  peace  a postponement  of  war  be- 
cause of  fear,  or  is  it  a time  in  which  no  man  wishes 
to  fight?  If  it  is  the  former,  then  by  peace  we  only 
mean  the  lull  between  the  storms.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
then  we  must  admit  that  peace  cannot  be  procurred  by 
preparing  for  war. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. May  man  prevent  war  by  desiring  peace?  May 
he,  by  religion,  education,  government,  and  or  ethical 
development  reach  a point  where  he  not  only  hopes 
for  peace,  but  actually  has  it? 

If  the  past  of  man  is  any  indication  of  what  he 
will  do  in  the  future,  the  answer  is  no.  As  for  relig- 
ion, twenty  centuries  of  Christianity  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  lasting  peace  any  closer  to  man  than  his 
lips,  nor  has  any  religion  done  more.  Religion  has 
given  man  the  goal  to  shoot  at;  it  has  even  shown 
him  the  way;  but  it  cannot,  any  more  than  can  educa- 
tion or  legislation,  instill  in  him  those  necessary  qual- 
ities of  trust,  love,  and  self-sacrifice,  without  which  I 
can  see  no  hope  for  peace.  For  if  we  are  to  be  honest, 
we  must  admit  that  peace  depends  not  upon  an  equal 
distribution  of  riches,  nor  a piece  of  paper  called  a 
treaty,  nor  upon  any  precaution  man  may  take  for 
peace;  it  really  depends  upon  man  himself,  upon  his 
capacity  for  good  and  for  evil,  upon  his  basic  nature. 
And  if  this  is  really  true,  there  can  be  little  hope,  in- 
deed, for  peace.  For  man  is  by  nature  weak,  fallible, 
and  prone  to  evil.  As  a leader  of  nations,  he  is  guided 
only  by  self-interest,  by  that  which  he  considers  best 
for  himself  or  his  group.  As  a follower,  he  is  even 
worse:  he  does  not  pause  to  consider  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  blindly  fights  for  that  which  is  most 
familiar  to  him.  He  cries,  "My  country  . . . may  she 
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always  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country!”  and 
blindly  follows  the  ram  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  He 
weeps  for  peace,  but  sneers  at  the  pacifist,  mocks  the 
Quaker,  distrusts  his  allies,  and  hates  that  which  does 
not  conform  to  his  standards. 

As  of  today,  no  institution  has  succeeded  in 
changing  the  basic  nature  of  man  by  one  iota.  Man  is 
no  less  selfish,  no  less  weak,  no  less  rapacious  than 
he  was  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  the  age  of  the 
Romans,  or,  for  all  I know,  the  Paleolithic  age.  He 
who  doubts  this  has  not  heard  of  Dachau,  Buchen- 
wald,  or  the  Bataan  death  march.  He  has  not  read  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  our  mental  institutions.  He 
has  not  seen  our  own  G.I.’s,  who  have  been  called  our 
best  ambassadors,  on  a drunken  rampage  in  Tokyo.  In 
short,  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  sauve  veneer  of 
convention  which  man  has  used  to  cover  his  nature. 
But  that  nature  has  only  been  covered,  it  has  not  been 
changed. 

As  long  as  avarice,  hatred,  and  envy  exist  in  this 


world,  as  long  as  power,  wealth,  and  possessions  are 
worshipped,  as  long  as  man  distrusts  his  neighbor, 
fears  his  friends,  and  hate  those  who  have  more  than 
he,  I can  see  no  hope  for  a real,  a lasting  peace. 

What  then?  Are  we  to  be  hopelessly  pessimistic? 
Are  we  to  admit  that  we  can  never  reach  perfection, 
and  cease  to  strive  for  it?  By  no  means.  I have  noth- 
ing but  boundless  admiration  for  those  men  who 
work  unceasingly  to  improve  man’s  condition,  and  to 
secure  peace.  But  while  we  pursue  peace,  we  must  not 
allow  our  minds  to  become  cluttered  and  confused  by 
slogans,  catchwords,  and  juggled  ethics.  That  healthy 
command  of  Johnson’s  comes  to  mind:  "Sir,  clear 
your  mind  of  cant.”  True  peace  is  a most  difficult 
thing  to  obtain.  Let  us  recognize  that  fact,  and  not 
deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  may  soon  be 
obtained  by  building  armies,  building  schools,  or  even 
by  building  churches.  First  and  foremost,  we  must 
build  man.  Only  as  we  do  that,  may  we  seriously  think 
of  peace. 


William  McGrath 


THE  LADY  SPECULATOR 


Her  pencil  poised  and  absolute, 
The  lady  speculator  states 
Her  view,  "The  evidence  is  mute: 
The  world  is  relative,  the  fates 
Are  insipid,  the  Gods  have  no 
Divinity;  nothing  justifies 
Eternity  or  energy  and  so  — 

I,  the  mean  between  the  skies 
And  any  quanta  that  are  found 
Asserting  anything  but  pedigree, 
Find  it  easy  to  expound  — 

The  only  absolute  is  me.” 
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Alan  Leavitt 


JOHN  GOT  HURT  LAST  NIGHT 


. . . Yeah,  I heard  about  John.  They  say  he’ll  be 
in  the  hospital  for  a couple  of  weeks.  Got  three 
broken  ribs.  We’ll  have  to  go  see  him  some  night 
this  week.  You  know,  John’s  been  workin’  these  ma- 
chines a long  time.  Come  here  a year  or  two  after 
me  . . . I’m  afraid  to  think  how  long  ago  that  was. 
You’d  think  after  all  these  years  a guy’d  get  to 
know  these  damn  machines.  Mine  frightens  me  more 
all  the  time.  It’s  not  like  a car.  They  get  friendly 
after  awhile.  You  know  them  better  and  better  till 
pretty  soon  they’re  part  of  you  when  you  drive  them. 
Like  my  Chevy.  I don’t  drive  it,  it  drives  itself.  I’m 
just  along  for  the  ride,  and  to  turn  the  wheel  and 
shift. 

But  this  machine’s  different.  He’s  an  iron  mon- 
ster, all  muscle  and  brain  sittin’  back  on  his  haunches, 
lookin  and  waitin.  He’s  always  there  . . . waitin’  for 
me.  A vicious  animal  like  a bull,  he’ll  at  least  give 
you  a warning,  maybe  a snort  ...  or  he’ll  go  at  you 
every  chance  he  gets.  Yeah,  this  bastard’s  smarter 
than  any  flesh  and  blood  animal  because  he  waits, 
never  making  his  move  till  he’s  sure  he’s  got  you. 

The  worst  part  about  him  is  that  he’s  so  patient. 
Only  it’s  not  just  patience,  it’s  hate  too.  While  he 
waits,  that  stamp  keeps  droppin’,  120  times  a min- 
ute, hour  after  hour.  If  you  want  a smoke  and  there’s 
a roll  on,  you  have  to  get  a replacement.  The  only 
way  to  stop  him  is  to  starve  him.  Shut  off  his  power. 
Jesus  does  he  hate  you  for  that.  He  gets  sullen, 
sticky-like,  when  it’s  time  to  close  down.  Watch 
him  sometime  when  the  power  is  shut  off  at  night. 
He  quivers  all  over.  First  the  rollers  at  the  back,  his 
legs,  then  the  belt  that  feeds  the  tags  in,  his  arms. 
The  last  part  to  stop  is  always  the  stamp  here.  His 
teeth  and  his  claws  and  his  heart,  all  rolled  into  one. 
That's  really  why  he  hates  you  so  much.  That’s  why 
he  watches  and  waits  and  hates,  because  you  can 
starve  him  by  shutting  off  his  power  and  his  life, 
with  this  little  switch.  That’s  why  he’ll  wait  years 


to  cut  you,  or  mash  your  arm,  or  lash  at  you  with 
a broken  belt. 

Like  I said,  he’ll  wait  years  to  get  you,  then  one 
day,  maybe  when  you’re  putting  on  a new  roll,  some- 
thing shiny  catches  your  eye  on  the  floor.  You  reach 
for  it  without  thinkin’.  You  forget  for  a fraction 
of  a second  and  he’s  got  you.  Maybe  your  hand  in 
the  roll,  breakin’  your  fingers  at  the  joints  so  they 
don’t  heal  right.  He  thinks  he’s  got  your  whole  arm, 
but  you  throw  the  switch  and  he  screams  his  anger. 
It  takes  you  two  or  three  minutes  to  get  your  hand 
out.  All  the  while  he’s  there  stubborn  and  sulking, 
mad  because  he  didn’t  get  your  whole  arm,  but 
glad  he  got  as  much  as  he  did.  That’s  how  he  got 
me.  Third  finger  off  and  the  middle  one  doesn’t 
bend  much.  Three  hundred  dollars  they  gave  me  . . . 
for  compensation.  When  I come  back  to  work  there 
he  is,  grinning  at  me  still.  Haven’t  you  learned  yet? 
What  do  I have  to  do,  kill  you?  He  laughs,  three 
hundred  dollars.  Will  that  buy  a new  finger,  or 
straighten  out  the  bent  one? 

Or  maybe  he  gets  you  like  he  did  that  Italian 
fella  up  in  building  three  a few  years  back.  He 
killed  that  fella.  One  day  there’s  this  funny  flapping 
in  this  fella’s  machine.  Instead  of  turning  it  off  he 
walks  around  back  and  looks  to  see  what  is.  The 
belt  that  turns  the  shaft  is  coming  undone  where 
it’s  stapled  together.  Just  as  the  fella  turns  to  throw 
the  switch,  the  belt  snaps.  I don’t  know  how  fast 
those  belts  turn  over,  but  it’s  fast  enough.  The  belt 
caught  him  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  just  below  the 
chin.  He  was  dead  before  he  hit  the  floor.  We  got 
to  him  as  quickly  as  we  could,  but  we  couldn’t  help 
him.  He  was  layin’  there  dead,  while  the  belt  flapped 
and  the  machine  laughed.  I don’t  know  how  much 
his  family  got.  Two  thousand  I think. 

I wanted  to  get  out  of  here  right  after  I lost  my 
finger.  I had  some  money  saved  up.  I was  gonna 
buy  a car  an  start  a little  taxi  business.  That’s  what 
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I always  wanted,  a taxi  business  . . . There  was  no 
taxi  companies  here  in  those  days  and  now  there’s 
three.  I don’t  see  any  of  them  starvin’  either.  But 
the  wife  couldn’t  see  it.  I was  only  married  a year 
and  she  was  gonna  have  a kid  in  a few  months  . . . 
the  baby  was  born  dead  . . . But  you  know  how 
women  are.  It  was  just  after  the  depression  and  my 
check  wasn’t  much  but  it  was  regular.  I guess  a 
woman  can  live  on  any  amount  if  it’s  regular  . . . she 
just  didn’t  want  to  take  the  chance  . . . 

You  were  smart  takin’  that  watchman’s  job  Steve. 
You  don’t  make  as  much  as  when  you  ran  a ma- 
chine, but  it’s  a better  job.  You  walk  around  and 
you  talk  to  different  people.  It  isn’t  a bad  job.  I 
know  that’s  what  keeps  this  iron  bastard  going,  year 
after  year.  That’s  where  he  gets  his  god  damn  pa- 
tience. He  knows,  and  you  know  he  knows,  that 
you  hate  every  second  of  every  minute  of  this  job. 
Probably  the  first  few  weeks  you  can  hum  to  your- 
self, or  think  about  different  things.  Then  you  try 
and  talk  to  the  guy  next  to  you,  or  the  stock  boy,  but 
this  son  of  a bitch  makes  so  much  noise  you  give 
that  up  after  a while. 

Then  after  a few  months  you  try  and  train  your 
mind  so  that  the  thinking  part  goes  blank  when  you 
walk  in  the  door.  You  concentrate  on  the  mechani- 
cal part.  The  thinking  part  just  lays  there.  You  do 
your  job  good.  You’re  fast  and  you’re  careful,  but 
you’re  just  existing.  That  clanking  mechanical  bastard 
has  beat  you  again.  . He’s  made  you  like  himself. 
You’re  a brother  to  him.  What  a joke.  That’s  what 
hurts  most  of  all. 


It’s  a tough  thing  for  a man  to  accept  . . . being 
like  that  heartless  monster  . . . After  a few  years  he 
knows  he’s  got  you.  If  he  doesn’t  cripple  your  body 
he  cripples  your  mind.  You  lose  your  pride  in  your- 
self. You  can’t  take  him  or  leave  him  anymore.  You’d 
like  to  look  him  right  in  the  eye  and  say,  "Listen 
to  me,  you.  I’m  walking  out  that  door  and  I’m  never 
cornin’  back.  You  hear?  I’m  never  cornin’  back.” 
But  you  can’t  do  that.  Your  family  has  to  eat.  You 
have  to  put  gas  in  your  car  and  finish  payin’  for  the 
new  wash  machine.  'Mankind  has  enslaved  machines.’ 
It  says  that  in  a book  I got.  Mankind  has  enslaved 
machinery,  hell.  He’s  no  slave  to  me.  It’s  the  other 
way  around. 

Besides  runnin’  your  mind  in  here  he  ruins  it 
outside  too.  You  get  tired  all  over.  You  want  to 
sneak  in  here  some  night  and  fix  him  good  with  an 
axe.  Then  you  could  take  a vacation  and  get  rested 
up.  You  don’t  do  it  though.  You  don’t  live,  you 
don’t  even  think.  You  just  exist.  What  have  you 
done  with  forty-six  years  of  your  life.  What  have 
you  accomplished.  You  go  to  bed  and  you  get  up 
and  you  spend  one  third  of  your  time  bowing  to  a 
tin  god,  an  idol,  who  can  stop  your  wife  and  kids 
from  eating  if  you  don’t  He’s  got  reason  to  grin, 
that  bastard.  He’s  beat  me,  and  he  god  damn  well 
knows  it.  . . 

Oh  hell,  that’s  life  I guess  . . . See  you  tomorrow 
Steve  . . . and  let’s  go  visit  John  some  night  this 
week. 
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Patricia  Goldman 


GRIM  GHETTO  OF  WARSAW 


The  day  was  November  16,  1940.  The  place  was 
the  meeting  hall  of  the  Kehillah,  which  was  known 
formally  as  the  Jewish  Council  of  Warsaw.  The 
scene  was  one  of  stark,  impending  tragedy.  For  the 
most  part,  the  council-men  simply  sat  in  their  places, 
stunned,  while  the  German  Lieutenant’s  dry  voice 
droned  on. 

. . Therefore  since  Germans  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  typhus,  and  since  Jews  constitute  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  this  disease,  it  is 
the  command  of  the  German  Governor  that  every 
Jew  in  the  city  of  Warsaw  is  to  move  immediately 
into  the  designated  areas.  All  Jews  found  outside 
this  area  will  be  shot.” 

The  Jewish  councilmen  were  silent.  What  was 
there  that  they  could  posibly  say?  Three-hundred 
thousand  people  to  be  shut  in  an  area  of  less  than 
one  hundred  blocks.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
the  Germans  had  included  in  the  designated  area 
the  Jewish  Cemetery,  for  living  in  such  crowded 
conditions  would  surely  cause  the  Jewish  death  rate 
to  rise  tremendously. 

So  began  one  of  the  history’s  dark  pages,  the 
Ghetto  of  Warsaw.  Trumped  up  excuses  and  fantas- 
tic charges  were  all  the  Germans  needed  to  segre- 
gate these  people  and  to  wall  them  up  alive.  But  un- 
bearable as  it  was  with  three  hundred  thousand,  it 
was  destined  to  be  even  worse,  for  Jews  who  lived 
outside  Warsaw  were  sent  in  until  their  numbers 
swelled  the  population  to  five  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  people.  That  figure  was  the  top  one,  for 


by  that  time  the  death  rate  had  caught  up  to  and  sur- 
passed the  rate  of  refugees  entering  the  area. 

The  Germans  were  not  content,  however,  to  force 
the  Jews  to  move  within  that  area.  They  actually  im- 
prisoned them  in  it,  building  a wall  to  lock  them 
in.  That  wall  was  a bitter  piece  of  ivory,  for  Jewish 
labor  battalions  had  built  it  during  the  preceding 
year,  without  realizing  that  they  were  constructing 
their  own  prison.  These  labor  battalions  had  been 
formed  from  the  Jewish  men  who  had  registered  for 
forced  labor.  They  were  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  fifty-five,  and  were  not  considered  by  the 
Germans  to  be  employable  in  essential  labor.  The 
actual  Ghetto  wall  which  they  had  made  was  as 
grim  in  appearance  as  in  purpose.  Made  solidly 
of  mortar  and  brick,  the  wall  was  eight  feet  high, 
and  surrounded  an  area  of  one  hundred  blocks. 
Jagged,  cruel  spears  of  glass  were  set  in  the  cement 
on  top  of  the  wall  and  glinted  evilly  in  the  sunlight, 
what  little  there  was.  The  wall  was  two  feet  thick, 
and  had  eighteen  exits,  each  guarded  by  three  police- 
men, a German  outside  the  gate,  a Pole  just  within 
it,  and  a Jew  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  within  it. 

The  population  of  the  Ghetto  at  the  time  of  its 
birth  was  330,000.  An  area  of  one  thousand 
acres  infested  with  that  many  people.  Yet,  the 
first  few  months  of  life  were  not  too  bad  even  if 
they  were  winter  months.  Several  German  ordin- 
ances such  as  the  prohibition  of  Kosher  slaughter, 
and  the  prohibition  of  beards,  caused  the  people 
discomfort,  but  these  things  could  be  classified  as 
minor  irritations. 
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But  summer  came,  as  always,  even  to  the  Ghetto 
and  brought  with  it  the  dreaded  disease,  typhus. 
Living  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  this 
scourge,  and  it  soon  had  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
helpless  inhabitants.  Wherever  the  people  went,  they 
found  lice,  laden  with  typhus  germs.  According  to 
the  Vital  Statistics  Records  of  the  Kehillah,  15,749 
cases  of  typhus  were  reported  in  the  first  half  of 
1941.  After  having  reached  a peak  of  530,000  in- 
habitants in  September,  1941,  the  population  of  the 
Ghetto  began  steadily,  tragically,  to  decline.  What 
were  the  living  conditions  of  the  thousands  cramped 
into  this  tiny  area?  What  was  their  life? 

The  average  day  of  the  Ghetto  inhabitant  was 
clocked  by  the  curfew  which  rang  at  nine  o’clock 
at  night  and  which  was  over  at  six  in  the  morning. 
Since  no  one  ventured  onto  the  streets  during  broad 
daylight,  when  the  Germans  were  on  the  prowl,  a 
visitor  would  have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  a ghost 
city.  The  Ghetto  came  to  life  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  eight  a.m.  and  five  and  nine  p.m.,  when  the 
streets  became  abnormally  crowded,  congested  by 
people  doing  their  daily  shopping,  casually  gossip- 
ing, and  in  general  behaving  as  they  normally  would 
do  in  the  full  light  of  the  day.  Crowded  though 
every  home  was,  the  majority  of  the  people  stayed 
there,  for  it  offered  them  some  security.  Security 
yes,  but  certainly  not  comfort,  for  the  average  room 
had  fourteen  inhabitants.  When  they  did  venture  out, 
each  person  had  to  wear  a yellow  brassard  emblaz- 
oned with  the  six-pointed  Star  of  David.  Where  ever 
they  went  they  could  not  escape  their  Jewishness. 
Most  of  them  didn’t  want  to  escape  from  it,  how- 
ever, and  actually,  in  order  to  keep  it,  they  began 
to  form  underground  schools.  These  were  primarily 
schools  for  young  children,  for  their  schools  had 
been  closed  by  the  Germans.  Thus  the  Jews  offered 
their  first  resistance  to  the  oppressor.  Work  went 
on  in  the  Ghetto  as  usual.  The  fields  in  which  a 
man  could  work  were  considerably  restricted,  though. 
The  only  trades  allowed  to  carry  on  were  these: 
tailoring,  glovemaking,  brushmaking,  shoemaking, 
cabinet-making,  carpentry,  weaving,  spinning,  knit- 
ting, book-binding,  hat-making,  engineering,  glass- 
blowing,  button-making,  candling,  paper-making, 
and  soap-making.  The  only  reason  these  industries 
were  allowed  to  operate  was  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ghetto  needed  these  things  desperately,  and 
absolutely  nothing  was  allowed  entrance,  not  even 
Red  Cross  Packages.  Smuggling  flourished,  of  course, 
and  for  those  with  money,  anything  could  be  gotten. 


The  purchasing  price  was  apt  to  be  very  high  for 
these  articles  and  the  risk  run  in  obtaining  made  the 
article  scarcely  worth  the  attempt. 

To  get  out  of  the  Ghetto  was  an  impossibility. 
The  only  ones  who  ever  got  out  were  those  in  the 
labor  battalions  who  were  to  work  on  new  sections 
of  the  wall,  for  the  Germans  were  ever  narrowing 
the  tiny  area  alloted  to  so  many.  For  most  Jews  the 
Ghetto  gates  swung  only  inward — inward  to  let  in 
more  Jews,  to  crowd  conditions  ever  more,  to  cause 
more  filth  and  dirt.  For  there  was  filth  and  dirt 
in  great  abundance.  Lice  were  everywhere.  No  one, 
no  matter  how  fastidious,  could  escape  them.  They 
were  in  the  trolley  cars,  in  the  market,  in  the  crowd, 
in  the  home.  Typhus  flew  from  dwelling  to  dwelling, 
leaving  misery  and  death  in  its  wake. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  entire  Ghetto  seemed 
to  be  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  left,  which  was  in 
full  foliage  during  the  summer.  People  could  sit 
under  this  lone  tree  for  a small  fee,  and  there  were 
always  lines  awaiting  their  turn.  Yet  even  this  path- 
etic bit  of  brightness  was  overshadowed  by  grim 
reality,  for  every  funeral  procession  had  to  pass  that 
corner  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  method  of 
burial  was  hurried  and  foul,  but  necessary  under 
those  living  conditions.  The  dead  were  placed,  naked, 
on  the  curbings  where  they  could  be  picked  up, 
loaded  on  a hand-cart  and  trundled  away  to  the  huge 
common  graves  hurriedly  dug  in  the  cemetery.  Such 
was  Ghetto  life  and  Ghetto  death. 

Even  worse  than  typhus,  which  had  struck  when  the 
Ghetto  population  was  at  its  peak  of  530,000  in 
September,  1941,  was  the  German  plan  of  resettle- 
ment, designed  to  reduce  more  quickly  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Warsaw,  and  put  into  effect  on  July  22,  1942. 
This  plan  reduced  the  350,000  survivors  of  typhus, 
alive  in  July,  1942,  to  50,000  alive  in  October,  1942. 
How  was  this  stark  tragedy  accomplished  ? How  were 
300,000  people  liquidated  in  less  than  two  and  a 
half  months? 

On  July  21,  1942,  the  counselors  of  the  Kehillah 
were  again  summoned  to  their  meeting  room  on  or- 
ders of  the  German  High  Command,  for  what  dread 
purpose  they  knew  not.  They  soon  learned.  All  Jews 
in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  were  to  be  resettled  in  the 
East.  The  Kehillah  would  be  held  responsible  by  the 
Germans  for  the  delivery  of  six  thousand  Jews  daily, 
beginning  July  22,  1942,  to  the  Danzig  Street  Rail- 
road Station  for  immediate  deportation.  That  same 
day,  the  men  of  the  Kehillah  had  notices  posted  all 
over  the  Ghetto  informing  the  horrified  inhabitants 
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of  the  newest  event.  For  the  first  few  days,  fulfill- 
ment of  the  quota  was  easy.  The  Jewish  Police  simply 
rounded  up  all  the  half-starved  refugees  and  beggars 
in  the  streets,  and  herded  them  to  the  railroad,  where 
they  were  loaded,  one  hundred  to  a car,  on  the  train. 
After  exhausting  this  supply,  the  police  turned  to  the 
hospitals  where  everyone  who  was  really  ill  was 
termed  incurable  and  taken  away.  Then  the  German 
command  raised  the  quota  to  ten  thousand  a day. 
Life  became  a mad  panic,  for  everyone  in  the  Ghetto 
rushed  to  get  jobs  which  were  exempted  from  selec- 
tion. Huge  throngs  milled  around  factory  doors, 
pleading  for  jobs  which  were  not  to  be  had.  Worst 
of  all,  the  brutal  German  Police  suddenly  took  over 
the  selections,  handling  human  beings  as  cattle.  They 
would  go  through  a factory,  on  a selection,  tapping 
each  fifth  man  for  deportation,  or  else  they  would 
place  a cordon  around  an  apartment  house  and  force 
all  the  occupants  into  the  streets  where  they  were 
easily  taken  and  deported.  They  emptied  orphanages, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions.  They  denied 
any  one  over  50  years  old  the  use  of  medicine,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  cause  the  death  of  aged  people.  The 
population  numbers  dropped  steadily.  Even  so,  the 
crowded  conditions  were  not  eased,  for  the  Germans 
constantly  tightened  the  area  of  the  Ghetto,  squeez- 
ing the  inhabitants  into  an  ever  narrower  circle. 
Where  were  these  thousands  of  people  being  taken? 
Were  they  actually  going  to  Russia  to  work  on  the 
fronts?  If  so,  it  might  be  better  for  Jews  to  voluntar- 
ily report  for  deportation.  Then  the  hideous  truth 
became  known.  Those  sent  out  for  settlement  were 
not  going  to  Russia  but  to  Treblinna,  a three  hour 
ride  from  Warsaw.  There  they  were  led  to  a tiny 
series  of  buildings  which  housed  the  infamous  "steam 
baths”  and  there  they  died,  thousands  of  them,  mak- 
ing this  place  one  of  the  worst  scenes  of  carnage 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  When  this  horrifying 
discovery  was  announced  to  the  people  of  the  Ghetto, 
they  were  maddened  by  the  frantic  desire  to  escape 
being  selected.  The  statistics  for  only  one  week,  an 
average  week,  will  show  that  they  didn’t  succeed. 

For  the  week  of  July  29-August  4,  44,942  people 
were  taken,  making  a grand  total  so  far  of  92,376 
taken  in  the  two  weeks  that  selections  had  been  going 
on.  One  week  later  on  August  11,  a grand  total  of 
149,162  had  been  taken,  and  on  August  18,  the 
total  mounted  to  180,558,  enough  people  to  popu- 
late a good-sized  city.  How  long  could  this  terrible 
elimination  be  kept  up?  The  Germans  proved  their 
ferocity  on  the  days  from  September  5 to  September 


11,  when  every  single  person  was  ordered  into  the 
streets,  there  to  remain  for  six  days,  while  the  Ger- 
mans combed  through  their  hapless  lots,  choosing 
and  selecting  this  one  and  that  one.  Many  of  the 
empty  houses  were  looted  and  razed  by  the  Germans, 
thus  making  thousands  homeless.  During  this  period, 
according  to  German  News  Service  Reports  of  Sep- 
tember, 1942,  47,791  Jews  were  taken  for  "deporta- 
tion”. The  poulation  of  the  Ghetto,  once  over  half 
a million,  had  now  been  reduced  by  disease,  starva- 
tion, and  "resettlement”  to  less  than  seventy  thous- 
and. After  September  of  1942,  no  reliable  reports 
filtered  through,  so  that  we  have  only  approximate 
figures  to  study.  Yet  we  can  see  that  the  Ghetto,  by 
October,  1942,  had  been  reduced  to  one-tenth  its 
original  size. 

Those  few  remaining  were  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Jews  shut  into  the  Ghetto  or  else  they  never  would 
have  survived.  They  were  the  most  resourceful  also, 
because  they  had  eluded  the  selections.  These  few 
then,  the  cream  of  the  remains  of  Jewry  in  Warsaw, 
organized  into  fighter  groups  in  order  to  offer  some 
resistance  to  the  terror  striking  them  down.  It  was 
pitifully  little  resistance  that  they  could  offer,  for  they 
had  few  arms,  they  were  completely  surrounded  and 
cut  off,  and  they  were  opposing  a huge  mechanized 
army,  but  they  tried.  They  lived  in  underground 
bunkers,  built  under  the  ruins  of  once  beautiful 
homes.  Even  there,  they  were  far  from  safe  for  the 
Germans  could  reach  every  nook  and  crany  with 
flame-throwers,  and  more  than  one  fighter  group  was 
roasted  alive.  The  Germans  began,  in  October,  a 
systematic  leveling  of  every  building  in  the  Ghetto. 
It  would  not  be  too  long  before  the  Ghetto  was 
nothing  but  a rubble  heap.  Except  for  the  fighter 
groups,  those  people  remaining  in  the  Ghetto  were 
wild  people,  and  so  they  must  have  appeared,  for 
they  were  always  just  one  building  ahead  of  the 
Germans.  One  by  one,  the  Germans  caught  them 
and  shot  them,  however,  until  almost  none  were  left 
alive.  The  first  actual  resistance  by  the  fighter  groups 
was  given  on  February,  1942,  when  they  demolished 
a tank,  using  home  made  grenades.  This  caused  an 
entire  German  Panzer  division  to  be  brought  to  War- 
saw, and  these  made  short  work  of  the  remains  of 
the  Ghetto.  And  so  even  these  pathetically  valiant 
groups  perished  .The  only  survivors  of  the  Ghetto 
were  those  who  had  had  money  enough  to  bribe  their 
way  out  in  the  beginning,  and  those  who,  taking 
desperate  chances,  had  escaped.  All  in  all,  there  were 
only  8,000  known  survivors  of  the  530,000  who  had 
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been  locked  in.  One  ol  history's  darkest,  most  san- 
guinary pages  was  written  here,  and  here  also,  Jewry 
suffered  one  of  its  worst  purges.  That  human  beings 
could  do  such  evil  things  to  one  another,  reflects  no 


credit  on  humanity.  Within  the  heart  of  Poland, 
Warsaw,  there  stands  yet  the  remainder  of  this  hid- 
eous chapter  of  life — bleak,  undistinguishable  heaps 
of  debris — the  remnants  of  the  grim  Ghetto. 
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Richard  Lettis 


THE  TEACHER 


For  the  past  four  years  the  most  important  man 
in  my  life  has  been  the  teacher.  Not  only  has  he  taken 
up  most  of  my  day  with  his  lectures  and  his  assign- 
ments, but  he  has  helped  in  my  maturing,  guided  my 
reasoning,  and  controlled  in  large  part  my  future. 

Every  freshman  knows  by  the  end  of  his  first 
semester  that  one  must  pick  a course  by  its  teacher, 
not  by  its  subject.  And  yet  I think  most  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  teacher  to  a large  extent.  We  sit 
through  his  lectures,  interested  if  he  is  good,  sleeping 
if  he  is  bad;  we  do  his  assignments;  occasionally  we 
even  think  about  what  he  is  trying  to  teach  us.  But 
we  rarely  form  a sound,  responsible,  objective  opin- 
ion. 

Because  teaching  is  the  profession  I hope  to  prac- 
tice, I have  tried  to  form  such  opinions  of  teachers 
during  these  four  long  years.  I believe  I have  observed 
well,  judged  soundly,  and  kept  free  from  bias,  hot- 
tempered  conclusions,  and  personal  prejudice.  Though 
I dislike  psychology,  I hold  a high  opinion  of  the 
man  who  taught  me  psychology.  Though  I admire  lit- 
erature, I disliked  certain  men  who  have  taught 
literature  courses.  I have  checked  my  conclusions  with 
those  of  sensible,  responsible  students.  I believe  that 
they  are  true. 

In  all  I have  had  some  thirty-six  teachers  in 
under-graduate  school.  Each  of  these,  of  course,  has 
been  different — different  personality,  different  ability, 
different  technique.  And  yet  I have  noticed  similari- 
ties and  trends  which  have  enabled  me  to  classify 
these  teachers  into  several  rough  categories.  I offer 
these  types  which  I have  observed  to  be  typical,  not 


in  the  belief  that  they  are  absolutely  conclusive,  but 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  to  aid  the  reader  in 
judging  and  classifying  his  own  teachers. 

The  first  type  of  which  I intend  to  speak  is  the 
pedant.  This  teacher  is  very  learned,  very  thorough, 
very  sincere,  and  very  dull.  He  talks  steadily  for  fifty 
minutes,  delivering  staggering  amounts  of  informa- 
tion which  crush  the  poor  student  as  he  tries  to  listen, 
assimilate,  take  notes,  and  stay  awake.  A great  deal 
may  be  learned  from  such  a man,  if  one  can  survive 
the  onslaught  of  unending  fact,  ceaseless  monotone, 
and  six-syllable  words  calculated  to  make  Noah  Web- 
ster scratch  his  head. 

Possessing  the  wealth  of  knowledge  that  he 
does,  the  pedant  is  often  inclined  to  lead  the  already 
floundering  student  into  a morass  of  minutiae.  Be- 
ginning with  a general  and  important  topic,  he  be- 
comes obsessed  with  one  of  its  details.  He  dissects  this 
detail,  then  begins  to  examine  one  of  its  parts.  In  a 
short  time,  the  lecture  which  began  as  an  introduction 
to  the  medieval  period  has  been  consumed  in  a dis- 
sertation upon  the  origin  and  import  of  the  bar  sin- 
ister. Such  a man  makes  an  excellent  scholar;  he  pos- 
sesses the  drive,  the  intelligence,  the  patience,  and  the 
thoroughness  which  are  needed  to  delve  into  dusty 
tomes  in  search  of  information.  But  the  scholar  be- 
comes the  teacher  only  when  he  has  dusted  off  these 
works,  and  made  them  live  for  the  student.  There  is 
a wealth  of  information  to  be  obtained  from  such  a 
man;  of  ideas,  of  enlightenment,  of  inspiration,  of  in- 
centive, however,  there  is  very  little  to  be  obtained; 
frequently,  there  is  nothing. 
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One  feels  that  the  pedant  should  attend  a cock- 
tail party.  One  feels  that  he  should  get  well-oiled,  try 
on  ladies’  hats,  spill  his  drink,  insult  the  guest-of- 
honor,  and  make  indecent  advances  to  the  hostess. 
Perhaps,  after  that,  he  could  never  again  take  him- 
self so  seriously  as  to  think  that  fifty  minutes  of  his 
monotone  could  be  of  interest,  even  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious student. 

Yet  let  us  not  condemn  the  pedant  without  qual- 
ification; with  all  his  faults,  he  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  "Joker”  type  of  teacher.  Though  the  pedant  is 
dull,  still  he  is  informative,  though  he  loses  himself 
in  detail,  still  he  is  thorough.  The  Joker,  however, 
offers  nothing.  His  fifty  minutes  are  a pure  waste  of 
everybody’s  time.  At  best,  he  is  an  entertainer,  at 
worst,  a poor,  silly-faced  fool  who  has  never  had  a 
serious  thought  in  his  head,  and  knows  as  little  as,  or 
less  than  the  student.  His  lectures  consist  of  an  out- 
line of  the  text  for  the  course,  with  nothing  added, 
and  a great  deal  subtracted.  This  outlined  is  supple- 
mented by  a series  of  humorous  anecdotes,  accounts 
of  his  trip  to  Waukesha  Natural  Bridge,  and  a read- 
ing of  the  footnotes  in  the  teacher’s  text.  The  first 
year,  he  spends  all  of  half-an-hour  a week  in  prepar- 
ation. From  there  on  in,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do — 
he  has  the  course  memorized. 

Lacking  the  hindrance  of  a conscience,  he  blatantly 
fosters  the  grossest  absurdities  upon  the  innocent  pu- 
pil. One  such  scoundrel  confidently  informs  his  class 
of  the  exact  date  at  which  the  Renaissance  began,  and 
then  proceeds  to  list  its  causes — a problem  which  has 
confounded  the  historians  for  centuries.  Another  as- 
serts that  Rousseau  is  the  father  of  philosophy  in  the 
western  world,  and  then  flounders  like  a politician  on 
television  when  an  informed  student  begins  to  ask 
questions. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  Joker  teachers  are 
not  actual  villains.  More  often  they  are  honest  indi- 
viduals who  hold  an  erroneous  opinion  of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing.  They  feel  that  each  and 
every  student  is  a care-free,  happy-go-lucky,  light- 
headed individual  whose  only  concern  is  to  get  as 
good  a mark  as  possible,  without  work.  They  feel  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  course  so  interesting,  so 
amusing,  so  entertaining,  that  at  least  a portion  of  the 
material  contained  therein  will  be  assimilated  by  the 
student,  even  against  his  will.  Therefore,  beside  each 
point  of  information,  they  put  a joke.  Around  every 
moral,  they  build  a story. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  them 
Certainly  there  is  a great  number  of  students  fitting 


this  description.  But  such  students  are  by  no  means  in 
the  majority.  Every  class  containly  a good  number  of 
students  who  are  truly  interested  in  being  taught. 
They  are  the  students  for  whom  the  University  is 
operating.  The  Joker  method  of  teaching  is  a waste 
of  their  time  and  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Joker  teacher  is  the  Part 
Time  Teacher.  This  one  holds  the  same  title  and  office 
as  all  other  teachers,  but  does  half  the  work.  It  seems 
that  he  decided  to  teach  because  he  could  find  no  oth- 
er way  of  making  a living.  His  real  interests  lie  else- 
where. He  loves  to  write,  lecture,  read,  or  act  as  his 
own  publicity  agent.  Such  activities  are  recognized  as 
part  of  a teacher’s  life,  but  only  when  they  augment, 
not  detract  from,  their  ability  to  teach  their  courses. 
The  Part  Time  Teacher  is  so  busy  boning  up  on  his 
next  after-dinner  speech  that  he  has  not  read  any  of 
the  material  concerning  his  own  courses  in  the  past 
ten  years.  He  is  so  busy  writing  these  speeches  and 
articles  that  he  has  not  made  an  addition  to  his  lec- 
ture notes  since  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  profes- 
sor. His  notes  are  thus  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  mind 
of  the  most  aspiring  student.  He  considers  his  class  to 
be  an  hour  foully  stolen  by  indifferent  students,  an 
hour  he  could  have  used  to  good  advantage,  such  as 
getting  his  name  in  the  newspapers.  He  is  often  as 
good  a scholar  as  the  pedant,  but  he  betrays  the  stu- 
dents’ interest  as  much  as  the  worst  Joker  teacher. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  Ideal  Teacher.  He 
is  not  really  ideal,  but  he  seems  so  in  comparison  to 
his  cohorts.  He  loves  his  work,  and  spends  most  of 
his  time  at  it.  If  possible,  he  incorporates  what  he 
teaches  into  his  own  life,  so  that  he  is  a living  exam- 
ple of  his  teaching.  He  has  a genuine  interest  in  the 
student,  and  earnestly  desires  to  teach  him  all  he 
knows.  He  reads  everything  he  can  get  his  hands  on 
concerning  his  subject.  He  is  so  in  love  with  his  work 
that  his  inspiration  overflows  and  infects  his  students; 
his  fifty  minutes  seem  like  ten;  he  is  listened  to  with 
appreciation,  concentration,  and  at  times  awe. 

His  lectures  do  not  stop  with  the  ring  of  the 
bell.  His  words  provoke  thought,  create  discussion, 
and  bring  enlightenment.  He  neither  assumes  the  po- 
sition of  a demi-god  nor  the  attitude  of  one  of  the 
boys.  He  invites  questions,  and  answers  them  clearly 
and  concisely. 

Occasionally,  he  is  charged  with  overpowering 
the  student.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  own 
opinions,  and  he  does  so  forcefully  and  convincingly. 
Some  students  feel  that  he  overwhelms  the  unformed 
mind,  and  does  not  give  it  a chance  to  mature  by 
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itself.  I do  not  agree.  He  is  overwhelming,  he  is  con- 
vincing, but  only  because  he  is  generally  right,  having 
devoted  his  life  to  finding  the  truth.  I have  found  no 
difficulty  in  disagreeing  with  him,  when  his  opinions 
contradict  my  own  thought-out  conclusions. 

He  is,  of  course,  rarely  found  on  a campus,  es- 
pecially on  this  one.  I have  found  one  in  my  four 
years,  with  perhaps  four  more  who  approached  his 
genius.  I would  gladly  name  these  men  who  have  giv- 


en me  their  knowledge  for  so  little,  but,  having  avoid- 
ed the  dislike  of  those  teachers  whom  I have  attacked, 
I shall  not  curry  the  favor  of  those  whom  I admire. 
But  such  teachers  do  not  need  my  praise.  They  have 
the  admiration  of  every  worthy  student  who  has  sat 
at  their  feet;  they  have  the  respect  of  their  peers;  they 
have  the  evidence  of  their  own  achievements.  And 
best  of  all,  they  have  the  truth  which  their  efforts  have 
brought  them.  Having  this  truth,  they  need  no  more. 


Wayne  Marcotte 


IMMORTAL  LONGINGS 


White  clouds  billow  and  foam 
In  the  eternal  ocean. 

Night  in  the  sky,  enormous,  concave, 

Like  a shell  resounds  with  the  sound  of  the  wave. 

Moon  patterns  play  on  the  waters  receding. 

In  the  sand  — new  voices. 

Murmuring,  restless, 

Scratches  and  cries  draw  back  the  water, 

Make  it  bubble  and  rise. 

Crests  of  new  waves  arch  in  the  dome, 
Thunder  and  tumble  and  spew; 

And  oh,  to  answer  — to  rise! 

May  I drown  in  the  skies  this  comic  frame 
Which  leads  me,  enchained. 
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Daniel  Porter 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


A revolution  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  renunciation 
or  overthrow  of  a government  and  the  creation  of 
another  by  the  governed.  A revolution  may  similarly 
be  considered  as  the  transferral  of  sovereignty  from 
one  government  to  another.  Force  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  a revolution.  If  sovereignty  can  be  won 
by  the  disaffected  without  recourse  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  it  will  usually  be  accomplished  in  that 
manner.  Sovereignty,  that  power  which  a govern- 
ment must  possess  in  order  to  be  an  effective  ruling 
agency,  is  indivisible.  Sovereignty  is  supreme  or  ulti- 
mate power  independent  of  and  unlimited  by  any 
other  authority.  Therefore,  sovereignty  of  its  own 
composition  is  indivisible.  Ultimately,  a government 
or  agency  in  the  government  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
sovereign  power.  Even  in  a federal  system,  one  level 
of  government,  usually  the  central  government  or 
the  controller  of  the  police  power,  has  the  final  au- 
thority to  rule.  Powers  may  be  delegated  or  exer- 
cised by  agencies  other  than  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment, yet  those  powers  exist  only  where  and  as  long 
as  the  sovereign  power  desires  or  tolerates  them.  The 
sovereign  power  may  relinquish  the  delegated  pow- 
ers at  any  time  regardless  of  previous  constitutional 
arrangements.  If,  when  a society  is  formed,  the 
people  delegate  their  sovereignty  to  a government 
of  their  choice,  that  government  becomes  the  sole 
possessor  of  sovereignty  unless  that  ultimate  power 
is  taken  through  revolution;  and  then  sovereignty 
comes  to  rest  totally  within  the  new  government. 

It  can  be  stated  then  that  the  American  Revolution 
took  place  at  the  time  when  sovereignty  over  the 
continental  colonies  was  taken  from  England  and 
transferred  to  the  various  colonial  capitals.  As  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts  asserted,  "I  know 
of  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  and  the  total  independence 


of  the  colonies:  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
two  independent  legislatures  in  one  and  the  same 
state.”  The  de  facto  Revolution  did  not  necessarily 
take  place  when  Lee’s  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  when  the  "Declar- 
ation of  Independence”  was  signed,  or  when  armed 
hostilities  commenced.  Sovereignty  actually  resided 
in  the  colonial  capitals  before  the  "shot  heard  around 
the  world”  was  fired  or  before  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence”  was  signed.  The  Revolution  in  Amer- 
ica was  accomplished  at  the  time  when  those  political 
acts  by  the  thirteen  colonies  repudiated  British  sov- 
ereignty in  continental  North  America. 

The  American  Revolution  was  fought  and  won 
when  the  First  Continental  Congress  met  and  passed 
the  "Declaration  and  Resolves”  on  October  14,  1774. 

It  has  been  established  that  a revolution  takes 
place  at  that  time  when  a people  repudiate  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  exercising  power  over  them, 
and  when  they  seize  that  power  and  sovereignty  for 
themselves  to  exercise.  This  was  indeed  precisely 
what  the  British  colonies  in  America  did  in  1774. 
Thus  the  Revolution  was  a political  act,  not  a mili- 
tary or  constitutional  one;  for  a movement  cannot 
be  both  revolutionary  and  constitutional.  Formerly, 
when  the  colonists  had  urged  reform  of  British  im- 
perial policy,  they  were  on  sound  constitutional 
grounds.  The  moment  that  these  colonists  repudiated 
the  sovereignty  of  the  home  government  in  word 
or  deed,  by  putting  their  ideas  of  reform  into  prac- 
tice without  the  consent  of  the  king  or  Parliament, 
their  actions  were  no  longer  constitutional,  but  rev- 
olutionary. 

That  the  resolves  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress were  unconstitutional  and  marked  the  seizure 
of  sovereignty  from  Parliament  can  be  substantiated. 
First,  the  Congress  took  the  initiative  in  interpret- 
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ing  the  British  Constitution  by  declaring  Acts  of 
Parliament  unconstitutional,  unjust  and  cruel.  Was 
this  a constitutional  action  for  an  illegal  body  like 
Congress  to  undertake?  The  Virginia  instructions  to 
the  Continental  Congress  treated  the  attempt  by  Gen- 
eral Gage  to  execute  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment as  justifying  colonial  "RESISTANCE  and 
REPRISAL”.  Second,  the  Congress  resolved  that 
"they  are  entitled  to  a free  and  exclusive  power  of 
legislation  in  their  several  provincial  legislatures”. 
Even  though  they  claimed  to  desire  only  "internal” 
sovereignty,  it  is  known  that  ultimate  sovereignty 
is  indivisible,  and  hence  control  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice and  the  courts  and  police  which  are  internal 
functions  would,  in  reality,  mean  control  of  "exter- 
nal” commerce  and  eventually  external  affairs.  Third, 
the  Association  formed  by  Congress  on  October  20, 
1774  was  organized  as  a union  of  states  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  British  commerce,  of  violat- 
ing British  mercantile  laws  by  promoting  "agricul- 
ture, arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country”,  and 
of  punishing  the  violators  of  the  non-importation, 
non-exportation,  and  non-consumptive  agreements 
made  by  this  union  of  sovereign  states.  Fourth,  the 
union  or  Association  was  in  itself  unconstitutional 
and  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  plan  of  the  British 
imperial  system.  A self-directing  American  union 
was  formed  which,  although  theoritically  acknowl- 
edging loyalty  to  the  king,  in  reality  was  a creature 
of  sovereign  American  legislatures  concerned  with 
the  task  of  seizing  and  maintaining  American  legis- 
lative sovereignty. 

The  first  mention  of  this  interpretation  was  brief- 
ly stated  by  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  V.  Georgia  in  1793. 
Yet  the  theory  that  the  colonial  Association  of  1774 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  union  and 
hence  independence  was  not  at  all  clearly  expounded 
until  the  Civil  War  forced  Lincoln  to  formulate 
and  state  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Union.  In  his 
"First  Inaugural  Address,”  in  1861,  Lincoln  stated, 
"The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in 
1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  further  ma- 
tured ...  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1778”. 
Eight  years  later,  in  1869,  the  Supreme  Court  sub- 
stantiated Lincoln’s  theory  in  the  case  of  Texas  v. 
White.  Chief  Justice  S.  P.  Chase  in  his  opinion, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Court,  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  Union  was  a natural  one,  not  an  artificial 
association,  which  grew  out  of  "a  common  origin, 
mutual  sympathies,  kindred  principles,  similar  inter- 
ests, and  geographical  relations”.  Thus  he  believed 
that  this  Union  was  "confirmed  and  strengthened” 
by  war,  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  this  Union 
was  not  established  by  the  war. 

Thus  the  Revolutionary  War  was  not  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  was  only  a united  American  effort  to  main- 
tain the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  which  had  taken 
place  when  the  First  Continental  Congress  created 
and  enforced  the  Association.  As  John  Adams  noted 
in  1818,  "the  revolution  was  effected  before  the  war 
commenced  . . .”  Similarly,  the  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence”, supposedly  the  first  and  final  state- 
ment of  independence,  was  antidated  by  the  actual 
Revolution.  Desiring  to  the  end  to  attain  actual  inde- 
pendence without  openly  declaring  it  in  order  to 
avoid  a possibily  fatal  war,  the  "Declaration”  or  the- 
oretical independence  was  not  proclaimed  until  it 
was  certain  that  full-scale  war  was  inevitable.  In 
most  revolutionary  movements,  political  theory  on 
the  mythical  or  popular  level  justifying  or  condon- 
ing revolution  follows  or  is  antidated  by  the  actual 
or  de  facto  revolution  itself.  As  is  usual,  Jefferson 
and  Paine’s  mythical  theories  merely  justified  a pol- 
itical act  already  accomplished.  That  the  king’s  pre- 
rogative was  admitted  until  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  merely  another  assertion  of  a hollow 
and  unfounded  colonial  loyalty.  Before  1763,  the 
royal  prerogative  had  been  so  curtailed  that  it  might 
be  supported  by  Americans  without  actually  jeopar- 
dizing their  sovereignty.  Furthermore,  since  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  had  violated  the  constitution  and 
seized  sovereignty,  then  despite  their  assertion  that 
they  desired  "not  a diminution  of  prerogative”,  that 
prerogative  no  longer  was  a binding  actuality. 
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Kendall  Walsh 


“ TO  THE  FATHER,  AND  TO  THE  SON  . . . 


Jose  Emilio  Torres  was  the  father  of  Jesus. 

Jose  was  of  middle  age.  His  hair  was  the  same 
musty  grey  as  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  he  tended.  His 
face  was  the  burnt  rust  of  the  grapes  he  grew.  His 
hands  were  weathered  and  gnarled  like  these  same 
grapevines.  His  first  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
a merchant  from  Cordoba.  She  was  cold  to  him,  and 
barren.  She  died  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

When  Hernandez  died  of  the  sheep  fever,  Jose 
took  unto  himself  his  friend’s  daughter  as  his  second 
wife.  Maria  was  a beautiful  child.  Her  eyes  had  a 
pensive,  yet  wild,  almost  fever-look  that  sunburn 
might  give  to  another’s  eyes.  Maria  was  a silent  nun. 
She  would  bow  her  head  slightly  even  when  Jose 
would  talk  to  her,  and  she  loved  Jose.  She  could  have 
been  happy  with  the  old  man,  if  he  had  only  let  her, 
but  he  still  thought  of  her  as  Herandez’s  daughter, 
more  as  a niece,  more  as  a child  than  a wife. 

Every  evening  Maria  knelt  in  the  open  chapel, 
where  the  moon  blued  the  blackness,  and  repeated 
her  Rosary — -"Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  ...”  The 
soft  air  swayed  the  small  chapel  bells  and  sounded  a 
vague  three-note  hymn  as  Maria  pressed  each  bead. 
She  wept  softly  denying  her  even  more  silent  prayers, 
and  the  bells  sounded  their  three-note  hymn.  One 
august  August  night,  in  the  moonshade  of  the  grape 
arbor,  a frightened  shepherd  boy  answered  her  un- 
wished prayers. 

Jos6  began  to  smile  upon  his  child-wife,  and 
thought  to  move  her  into  his  own  bedroom,  but  "be- 
fore they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child.” 
When  Tose  learned  this,  in  despair  he  drove  his  flock 
deep  into  the  hills,  where  the  heavens  give  life  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  mountains  give  birth  to  the 
Guadalquivir.  Here  he  knelt  with  his  arms  out- 
stret:hed  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  prayed  to  his 
saint,  and  to  God.  In  the  delirium  of  the  third  night, 
ang«ls  appeared  before  Jose. 


"Joseph,  dear  Joseph,  you  wrong  your  virgin 
Maria.  Joseph,  shepherd  Joseph,  she  bears  you  the 
son  ...” 

"The  sun!  Yes!  The  Son!”,  and  Jos£  tried  to 
rise  to  thank  God  for  giving  him  His  son,  but  his 
knees  were  numbed,  his  entire  body  was  cramped.  He 
fell  forward,  still  the  human  cross,  as  his  angels  dis- 
sipated and  his  herd  began,  once  again,  to  bleat. 

Jose  returned  to  the  village  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  second  Christ  child.  He  was  only  a 
poor  sinner,  a simple  grapefarmer  and  shepherd,  like 
that  first  Joseph.  But  Maria  was  surely  the  pure  and 
blessed,  a worthy  mother  for  the  child  of  heaven,  for 
hadn’t  he  heard  her  weeping  in  the  chapel  every  night 
over  her  Rosary?  Nor  had  he  ever  known  his  young 
wife — surely  this  was  the  divine  conception. 

A shepherd  lad  gave  birth  to  Maria’s  child,  but 
Jose  would  be  the  father  of  Jesus. 

During  lententide  Jose  did  eat  but  once  a day, 
and  never  did  he  partake  of  meat,  but  rather  he  dined 
on  a temperate  meal  of  rye  biscuit  and  clear  water  and 
an  occasional  handful  of  the  vineyard  fruit.  Each 
morning  before  dawn  Jose  climbed  into  the  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.  There  he  knelt  with  his  arms 
outstretched  and  stared  into  the  rising  sun  until  it 
drew  full  circle.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  worthy 
of  this  new,  greatest  of  blessings.  Then  he  returned 
to  Maria,  his  legs  cramped,  a phosphorescent  smear 
of  blindness  ever  before  his  eyes,  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  Son  would  soon  outshine  the  brilliance 
of  even  that  red  orb  that  stayed  in  his  eyes.  Jose  be- 
gan to  wear  a brown  frock,  and  bound  a crucifix  to 
his  chest.  He  assumed  the  pious  attitude  of  the  saint 
that  he  now  knew  he  was  to  become. 

The  child’s  birth  drew  near,  and  Jos£  realized 
that  his  Jesus  would  be  born  on  Easter  day.  This  then 
was  the  Resurrection.  Christ  had  passed  from  this 
earth  on  the  day  that  became  Easter,  and  now  on  an- 
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other  Easter  he  returns  to  man  "for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.” 

In  the  darkness  that  was  the  pre-dawn  on  Easter 
morning,  Jose  carried  Maria  into  the  field,  and  laid 
her  by  the  sheep  pen.  She  lay  with  hay  pressed  under 
her.  She  lay  amid  the  stench  of  manure.  She  lay  amid 
the  musk-smell  of  the  sheep.  She  lay  before  the  stupid 
faces  of  the  animals.  She  lay  flushed  and  staring,  her 
fevered  eyes  unfocused.  Diamond  beads  of  perspira- 
tion balanced  on  invisible  hair  above  her  lip.  She 
wimpered.  She  shuddered.  She  buried  her  fever- 
haunted  eyes  beneath  the  creased  caverns  of  her  eye- 
lids. She  wept,  a stuttering,  gasping  weeping  that 
sounded  like  muffled  laughter. 

"Don’t  cry,  dear  Maria.  Don’t  cry  . . . Don’t  cry! 
There  can  be  no  pain  in  this!  Your  child  is  not  of 
man.  He  is  not  of  man ! NOT  OF  MAN ! . . . but  of 
God.  Be  still,  dear  Maria.  Be  still.” 

Maria  swallowed  her  blubbering  tears  and  stifled 


her  cries.  She  braced  herself  against  the  spasms  that 
nevertheless  shuddered  through  her  body.  She  said, 
"There  is  no  pain”,  but  there  was  pain. 

Jose  knelt  before  his  young  wife — before  her, 
yet  ignorant  of  her — praying  to  his  saint  and  to  God 
and  to  the  first  Virgin  Mary.  "Hail,  Mary,  full  of 
grace,” 

The  living  Mary  shivered:  "O  My  God!  I am 
heartily  sorry  for  having  offended  Thee  . . .” 

"blessed  art  thou  amongst  women  ...” 

"I  detest  all  my  sins  ...” 

"and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.” 
"...  and  the  pains  of  hell  ...” 

A midwife  came  and  bound  Jesus  in  swaddling 
bands,  for  he  was  newborn.  And  the  midwife  came 
and  bound  Maria  in  a winding  sheet,  for  she  was 
newborn — -newborn  to  death. 

Jose  Emilio  Torres  was  the  father  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  a girl. 


Alida  Mixson 


DISCOVERY 


Upon  a gallery  pillared  tall 
I walked  across  the  painted  wall, 

And  paused  upon  the  painted  case 
To  look  upon  your  covered  face. 

Ah,  turn  it  not  away  from  me, 

Nor  give  it  to  the  world  to  see. 

Let  me,  in  this  painted  light 

See  through  the  blindness  of  my  sight. 

In  these  rooms  through  which  I walk 
I see  the  marks  of  heavenly  chalk, 
And  knowing  well  the  work  you  did 
Discovered  where  your  heart  hid. 
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NO.  17... THE  MAGPIE 


't  get 

of 

the  chatter! 


Camel  leads  all  other  brands  bybi/fions 


He’s  a chatterbox  himself  — outclassed  by  no  one ! But  the 
fancy  double-talk  of  cigarette  tests  was  too  fast  for  him ! He  knew 
— before  the  garbled  gobbledygook  started  — a true  test  of 
cigarette  mildness  is  steady  smoking.  Millions  of  smokers  agree — 
there’s  a thorough  test  of  cigarette  mildness: 

It’s  the  sensible  test . . . the  30-day  Camel  Mildness  Test,  which 
simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke  — on  a 
day-after-day,  pack-after-pack  basis.  No  snap  judgments.  Once 
you’ve  tried  Camels  in  your  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Throat,  T for  Taste), 
you’ll  see  why  . . . 
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After  all  the  Mildness  Tests... 
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